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tain they do not ripen before the end of July ;) 
as svon, then, I repeat, as this happy period ar- 
rives, our herbager, who has been absent from his 
fair one more than a month, comes to her house, 
always accompanied by his principal relations, 
always at the same hour, and always on a Sun- 
day ; he brings a neatly made osier basket adorn- 
ed with flowers, which is the same as if he said 
to his fair one, “ Let us go and gather maiousses 
(strawberries) together.” Surely the maiden had 
sufficient opportunities of knowing her gallant 
whilst cutting grass with him—some recollection 
of their intimacy during that period should have 
remained in her mind; but so such thing. She 
looks asifshe then saw him for the firat time. 
She disowns and rejects him ; wituess the harsh 
words that ehe addresses to him: “Go seek 
somewhere else for your dupe. There is nothing 
for you to do here. [ scorn you and your basket.” 

further seasons this dismissal with the fol- 
lowing disagreeable epithetse—* blackamoor,” or 
“ carroty-puted fellow,” “dog-face,” or “ weazel- 
muzzle,” according to the complexion, color of 
‘the hair, or form of the nose of the poor devil. 
But he is far from being discouraged. The fol- 
lowing Sunday he calls upon his fair termagant, 
and is not very much surprised to find upon the 
table two haskets instead of one ; by which he is 
to understand that he has been promoted a step, 
and is accepted as matoussier. And it is by virtue 
of the privilege which this dignity confers upon 
him, that he sets out alone with the damsel the 
following Sunday, at the break of day, and does 
not return till night fall, when they bring back 
the two baskets filled with strawberries, which 
are left with the maiden, the gallant retiring to 
sleep athome. A certain interval intervenes— 
time passes, love remains, the autumn arrives,and 
with it on a Sunday the lover. You have now 
been accepted as r and matoussier, you 
have cut grass and gathered strawberries togeth- 
er, moreover your blackbird has been accepted 
and your cake has been eaten, and consequently 
you present yourself with that noble assurance 
which the favors with which you have been hon- 
ored inspire. You take from your pocket, and 
beldly offer a very elegantly-turned nut-cracker, 
made of box-wood ; but how grievously has your 
presumption misled you! At the sight of the 
odious instrument, the blood rushes to the face of 
the maiden ; she is almost suffocated by anger, 
her laces burst and her heart bounds, she snatch- 
es from the hands of the rash inteuder the odious 
instrument, and throws it at his head—taking 
care, however, that it shall not go within a yard 
of his ears. But how bitter and sincere is her 
regret at having missed him! Let him dare to 
return, and he shall know what he has to expect ; 
and, in fact, the gallant returns the following 
Sunday, and finds upon the table a large basket, 
at the bottom of which he perceives a rose, to- 
gether with the odious nut-cracker, enveloped in 
garden rocket and tormentil. This denotes that 
you have been promoted another step. Then all 
the relations near aud distant, both on the pater- 
nal and maternal side, assemble, and confer upon 
you with a moet ahstreperons sounding of horns, 
the dignity of olagnier, with att is nuliosa, privi- 
leges, franchises, and immunities. (Olagnier 
comes from olagne, the synonime of nut-cracker.) 
This grade gives the young couple the liberty of 
going alone on a Sunday into the woods with the 
nut-cracker and the basker, which latter they are 
to bring back full in the evening to the maiden’s 
house. The nuts gathered and brought home, 
have now to be cracked, sorted, pounded, heated, 
and subjected to the oil press. Consequently 
you have still to be admitted as nut-breaker, sort- 
er, heater, and presser ; and even after all this 
you have still, before you can be admitted to the 
temple of Hymen, to be examined as to your skill 
in spinning, and if approved of, raised to the rank 
of a spinner. You must necessarily pass through 
all these grades before you can be invested with 
the rights and prerogatives of a husband. It is 
thus that in another species of animated beings, 
the individual must successively be a maggot, a 
larva,a nympha, and a chrysalis, before it can in 
its cepacity of a butterfly make use of its anten- 
nee, or horns, and its trunk. A code, regulating 
all these preliminaries, exists; it ie written in the 
romance language ; anu, atnongst others, contains 
the following muxims of pastoral gallantry. The 
herbager should be sighing and suppliant ; the 
maioussier gallant and seductive ; the olagnter 
patient and suffering, but presumptuous in inten- 
tion; the spinner complaisant and enterprising ; 
the husband doleful and drowsy. By the same 
code it is the duty of an olagnier to give to his 
fair one two pounds of virgin wax at Candle- 
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COURTSHIP AMONG THE ALPS. 

A work has lately appeared in Paris, entitled 
“ Recueil de Fadaises,”"—a pleusant mixture of 
philosophy and folly, truth and fiction, eloquent 
description, extravagant adventure, end eccen- 
tric opinion. One of its chapters contains the 
following cutious account of the manner of court- 
ship observed in some of the wildest and remotest 
regions of the Alps. 


Do you hear that joyous multitude descending 
from the top of the mountain, and the confused 
din of the voices that are repeated by the distant 
echoes 2? Do you see them leaping the ravines, 
scaling the rocks, sliding lightly over those mori- 
ons of ice, or descending perpendicularly those 
flowery heights by means of sticks placed between 
their legs; whilst two mules, adorned with 

mes of feathers ead bells, sre cautiously wind- 
reund the ice-covered rocks, aud gravely 
picking their steps on the brink of the precipices, 
as if they were conscious of the precious burthen 
they carry on this festal day? Now look around 
you in the bottom of this valley, where you are 
placed as if in the pit of a vast theatre ; see that 
modest chapel shaded by beech-trees, with its 
ivy-covered walls, its sombre and antique stained 
windows, and its chimes, which are going in uni- 
son with the bells of the mules, that are coming 
down the mountain. See the parishioners in their 
Sunday finery, walking about the church-yard, 
and saying in a low voice, “ Good, there they 
come.” Approach the church-door and read the 
notice affixed to it: “ ‘There is a promise of mar- 
riage between Jacques Lafrise, called Frison, and 
Magdalen Friquet, now of age, called La Fri- 
quette. Yes, be it known,” &c. But before the 
nuptial party arrives, when the village will be 
stunned with noisy detonations, I must enter into 
some details upon the manners, customs, and do- 
mestic life of the shepherds who inhabit these 
high regions. Their manners are unknown in 
the towns situated at the very foot of these moun- 
tains. The citizens of these good towns are like 
the lodgers on the ground-floor, who never trou- 
ble their heads about what their neighbors who 
live in the garrets are doing. Secial immobility 
isthe dominant trait in the cheracter of these 
ay people, who live in what are called the 
ut travers of the mountains. The idea of per- 
fectibility has not yet reached them. What their 
forefathers thought, believed, said, and did, a 
thousand years ago, they think, believe, say, and 
do at present. They are primitive beings, who 
have but few points of contact with the beings of 
a seconds?y creation. Sometimes a quarter of a 
century passes away without any stranger being 
seen in their abodes. When one of these herds- 
men wishes to marry, and that his heart puts 
forth love as the tree puts forth its buda, he goes 
on a Sunday after mass, with his father,. grand- 
father, great-grandfather, if he be still alive, in a 
word, with the whole ascending line,to the house 
of the fuir ope. They enter. sit down, and,with- 
out saying a word, put a saffron cake on the ta- 
ble. This cake ia the orator of the party, and in 
order to let it epeak, ‘the gallant and his family 
retirein silence. The following Sunday, at the 
sume hour, the same party returns to the same 
house ; and if they find the cake whole and un- 
touched upon the same table, they take it up and 
carry it away without saying a word. But if the 
cake has disappeared, or a quarter, one-third, or 
one-half of it has been cut, it is a sign that it bas 
been acceptable, and that the gallant may come 
back on the fourth, the third, or the second 
Sunday following, according to the greater 
or.less portion of the cake that has been cut 
off; should but a few crums remain on the table, 
it is an invitation to return the next Sunday. The 
following Sunday the gallant comes, always ac- 
companied by his ascendants; and finding the 
cake almost entirely eaten, he takes from under 
his coat a blackbird with a reddish spot, (un 
merte a plaque rose, a bird indigenous to the Aljps,) 
and ties it by the foot to the sabet or wooden 
shoe of the fair one, which by a chance, calcule 
@avance, is found lying in the middle of the ta- 
ble. At the sight of the bird, his red spot, his 
beak, and his tail, the fair one, who knows well 
what all these mean, cries out, and protests that 
she will not accept it, that she will have nothing 
to do with it, that it is odious in her sight. She 
then quits the house, and runs into the fields, like 
one distracted. (This is the most approved eti- 
quette.! But the following Sunday, when the 
gallant returns, if he should find the blackbird in 
a neatly-made cage, he presents the damsel with 
a rusty reaping-hook without a handle. At the 
sight of this inetrument there is another excla- 
mation of surprise and scorn, and another flight 
into the fields. ‘“ Take back your old iron ; what 
would you have me do with it ?” says the fair 
one. But the gallant is now accustomed to these 
ways, and does not lose courage, but returns the 
next Sunday, followed, as on the former one, b 
his ascendants ; and, if Le finds the reaping-hoo 
cleaned of its rust and fixed in a sew handle, he 
then, for the first time, speaks to his fair one, 
touches her hand, and pats her upon the should- 
er. Then follow compliments and kisses, the re- 
lations drink a few glasses of wine, the lovers 
converse for a short time together, and you are 
then admitted and received in the house as herba- 
ger—a grade which is in the same relation to that 
of busband as the dignity of licentiate is to that 
of doctor. It is then tacitly understood that the 
gallant shall go during the fine season and cut 
the new grass with his fair one, taking care to 
make use of the reaping-hook that has been 
sharpened and put in a new handle with an at- 
tention so full of delicacy. And accordingly, as 
soon as the earth is covered with verdure, our 
young couple set out very frankly together to cut 
the grass, which they make into bundles, and 
bring to the house of the betrothed. The harvest 
lasts a month, during which period they bave 
had time to become better acquainted with each 
other, in cutting the same grass, singing the same 
song, drinking out of the same cup, and eating 
off the same platter. But flowers and are 
of little consequence ; we must come to the fruits, 
and it is the season of gathering them that islook- 
ed forward to with impatience. As soon then as 
the little son diet omona has the 
young copses with ber purple gifts, and that the 
peasants and the shepherds hasten to a banquet 
which unites the colors and perfumes of Flora to 
the delicious savours of her new-born sister, 
(which means, my good people, ina clearer and 
less poetical style, as soon as the strawberries be- 
gin to ripen—and [ warn you that upon the moun- 


Lent, a pot of honcy on Ash Wednesday, two 
pigeons at Pentecost, and a fricassee at Easter. 
Thus the habitudes of these simple and honest 
people lead their minds always to religion : which 
is a more pure and elevated love than other— 
both, however, having a paradise, a purgatory, 
and a hell. — 


BEAUTIES OF THE DRAMA. 





Alcazar, a tragedy,” 1594, the author unknown, 


conception, anc extravagant vein of promise. 
Muly Mahowet, driven from his throne into a 
desart, robs a Lioness to feed his fainting wife, 
Calipolis. 
Hold thee, Calipolis ; feed, and faint no more. 
This flesh | forced from a Lioness ; 
Meat of a Princess, for a Princess’ meat. 
Learn by her noble stomach to esteem 
Penury plenty in extremest dearth ; 
Who, when she saw her foragement bereft, 
Pined not in melancholy or childish fear ; 
But, as brave minds are strongest in extremes, 
So she, redoubling her former force, | : 
Ranged through che woods, and rent the breeding 
vaults 
Of proudest savages, to save herself. | 
Feed then, and faint not, fair Calipolis; — 
For, rather than fierce famine shall prevail 
To guaw the entrails with her thorny teeth, 
The conquering Lioness shall attend on thee, 
And lay hage heaps of slaughtered carcases 
As bulwarts in her way to keep her back. 
I will provide thee of a princely Ospray, 
That, as she flicth over fish in pools, 
The fish shall turn their glistering bellies up, 
And thou shall take the liberal choice of all. 
Jove’s stately Bird with wide-commanding wings 
Shall hover still about thy princely head, 
And beat down fowls by shoals into thy lap. 
Feed then, and faint not, fair Calipolis. 


author is unknown. was published ip 1601, and 





mas, a bundle of box-wood the first Sunday of 


The following passage, from the “ Battle of 


is worthy of notice for its barbaric splendor of 


“ Jack Drum’s Entertdiament,” a comedy,whose 





eentains the subjoined free humor of a noble 
Housc- Keeper. 


Fortune (a Knigh!). 1 was not born to be my cra- 
dle’s drudge, 
To choke and stifle up my pleasure’s breath, 
To poison with the venomed cares of thrift 
My private sweet of life : only to scrape 
A heap of muck, to fatten and manure 
The barren virtues of my progeny, 
And make them eprogt ‘spite of their want of worth ; 
No, 1 do wish my girn should wish me live ; 
Which few do wish that have a greedy sire, : 
But still expect, and gape with hungry lip, 
When he'll give up his gouty stewardship. 
Friend. Then | wonder, 
You not aspire unto the eminence 
And height of pleasing life. To Court, to Court— 
There burnish, there spread, there stick in pomp, 
Like a bright diamond in a L.ady’s brow. 
There plant your fortunes in the flowring spring, 
And get the Sun before you of Respect. 
There trench yourself within the people’s love, 
And glitter in the eye of glorious grace. 
What's wealth without respect and mounted place ? 
Fortune. Worse and worse!—I am not yet dis- 
traught, 
I long not to be squeezed with my own weight, 
Nor hoist up all my sails to catch the wind 
Of the drunk-reeling Commons. 1 labor not 
To have an awful presence, nor be feared, 
Since who is feared still fears to be su feared. 
I care not to be like the Horeb calf, 
One day adored, and next pasht all in pieces. 
| Nor do I envy Polyphemian puffs, 
Switzers’ slopt greatness. I adore the Sun, 
Yet love to live within a temperate zone. 
Let who will climb ambitious glibbery rounds, 
And lean upon the vulgar’s rotten love, 
Pl not corrival him. The sun will give 
As great a shadow to my trunk as his; 
And after death, like Chessmen having stood 
In play, for Bishops some, for Knights, and Pawns, 
We all together sha!l be tumbled up 
Into one bag. 
Let hushed-calm quiet rock my life asleep ; 
And, being dead, my own ground press my bones ; 
Whilst some old Beldame, hobbling o’er my grave, 
May mumble thus: — 
Here lies a Knight whose Money was his Slave.” 


The “Changes,” a comedy by James Shirley, 
1632, contains much good and wholesome critic- 
ism, as well as admonition to poets; of which 
the following is a specimen. 


Friend. Master Caperwit, before you read, pray 
tell me, . 
Have your verses any Adjectives? 
Caperwit. Adjectives! would you have a poem 
without 
Adjectives? they’re the flower, the grace of all our 
——* 
A well-chosen Epithet doth give new soul 
To fainting Poesy, and makes every verse 
A Bride! With Adjectives we bait our lines, 
When we do fish fur Gentlewomen’s loves, 
And with their sweetness catch the nibbling ear 
Of amorous ladies ; with the music of 
These ravishing nouns we charm tbe silken tribe, 
And make the Gallant melt with apprehension 
Of the'rare Word. 1 will maintain "t against 
& bund. uf Grammarane, in Foruy 
The Substantive itself cannot subsist 
Without its Adjective. 
Friend. But for all that, 
Those words would sound more full, methinks, that 
‘ are not 
So larded ; and if I might counsel you, 
You should compose a Sonnet clean without ’em. 
A row of stately Substautives would march 
Like Switzers, and bear all the fields before "em ; 
Carry thejp weight ; shew fair, like Deeds Eurolled ; 
Not Writs, that are first made and after filled. 
Thence first came up the title of Blank Verse ;— 
You know, Sir, what Blank signifies ?—when the sense, 
First framed, is tied with Adjectives like points, 
And could not hold together without wedges : 
Hang °t, tis pedantic, vulgar Poctry. 
Let children, when they versify, stick here 
And there these piddling words for want of matter 
Poets write Masculine Numbers. 





FOREIGN LITERARY NOTICES. 

Servian Porciar Poetry. Translated by 
John Bowring. We have found nothing in the 
poetry to which Mr. Bowring introduces us, of a 
a very exalted kind, though it abounds in sweet- 
nessand simplicity. Whether Mr. Bowring be 
happy in his translation or not, we have not the 
means of judging ; but we think we perceive in- 
ternal evidence of its fidelity. At all events, Mr. 
Bowring has done an acceptable deed, in throw- 
ing open stores of poetry, hitherto comparatively 
inaccessible ; and has added, by his agreeable 
labours, another claim to the many he already 
possesses upon the gratitude of the literati. We 
annex two specimens ; the first, a very ancient 
one, of Polish poetry—the other is from the lyric 
songs of Servia :— 


THE THREE FOUSTAINS. 
There are three stars in the Heaven’s blue deep, 
And brightly they shine, though sileutly ; 
On the plain three silver fountains leap : 
And there stood heside them ladies three,— 
A wife, a widow, a virgin maid ; 
And thus to the rippling streams they said. 


The wife hung over the fount, and there 
Poured from her hand its waters clear :— 


* Wave of the fountain ! counse! me : 
Do I a husband's love possess ? 

Will fondness and fidelity 

Bring me the flowers of happiress ?” 


*O yes: while in Virtue’s path thou art, 

Bliss shall thine and thy husband's be : 

Should thy faith wax cold, and be false thy heart, 
Thine shall be shame and misery.” 


Lonely and gloomy the widow stood 
And mingled her tears with the gushing flood. 


‘ Sorrow is mine ! for what dark deed 
Am I forced to wander alone oelow ? 
Has God, to punish my sins, decreed 
That mine should be helpless, hopeless wo >” 


* Rise, widow, rise with the cawn of day— 
Dry up thy tears, and thy woes forget ; 
And pray to the River-God—bumbly pray— 
And he shall give thee a hustand yet.” 


At the neighbouring fountain sighed the maid— 
And she took a wreath of flowers from her head. 


“ The streams flow on, and :he wild winds sweep,— 
River-God, give me a husbard soon ! 

Clung to his bosom let me skep ; 

And mine be the bright aud blessed boon.” 


“ Fling not thy wreath in the stream, fair maid ! 
A noble youth shall be given to thee : 

Soon thou shalt marriage garlands braid, 

And many the days of thy joy shall pe.” 


THE MAPLE TREE. 
O thou brotherly maple tree ' 
Wilt thou be a friend to me ’ 





Be a brother, and be a friend ! 
To the green grass thy branchee bend, 
That | may climb to thejr highest tip! 
Look o’er the sea, and see the ship, 
Where my lover sits smiling now ; 
He binds his turban round his brow, 
And over the shoulders the shawl he flings, 
Which is full of mine own embroiderings. 
For three long years my hands inwove 
Those golden flowers, to deck my love : 
The richest silk, of the brighteet dyes, 
I worked for him , and now my eyes 
Would fain my absent lover see : 
Assist me, brotherly maple tree ! 
And tell me if he thinks ot me ! 

[Literary Megnet.) 


Revusen Apszey. Fashion has her rule in the 
province of literature, as every where else ; but 
she never, in literature, acquires that absolute 
sway, which forbids the slightest invasion of hér 
dominions. Let true genius at any time exert 
itself to produce wholesome nourishment for the 
mind, aud the sickly and false appetite, which 
may for the time be on the ascendant, wilt in- 
stantly giveway. We are always pleased, there- 
fore, when, at a time that taste seems to flew in a 
false channel, a work of sterling merit appears, 
by whose influence it may probably be turned 
into a more healthy course. This remark aptly 
introduces a mention of ‘Reuben Apsley; @ 
work, which is every way deserving of public 
favour, and which we trust will find it, to the dis- 
comfiture of the whole herd of those worthless 
books, which have for some titne past been so 
adroit murderers of time, as to kill it, without 
leaving behind a trace of where they have been. 
Reuben Apsley is none such : characters are 
spiritedly drawn, and well supported ; individual 
portraits are given with lines of truth, that outdo 
the power of the canvass ; dinlogues are natural 
and easy ; and we could easily point out, did our 
limits permit it, several scenes, particularly those 
in which Judge Jeffries ie an actor, drawn with a 
hand no less masterly than his, who is the magi- 
cianof modern times. The subordinate charac- 
ters, too, are each of them worthy to be the hero 
of a novel; and although the reader’s interest by 
no means depends upon the story, there is yet 
story enough toclipinto half a dozen moderu 
novels, and give a feir proportion of interest to 
each. We have only one fault to find: the three 
volumes should have been comprised in two; for 
there is a long story about the hero's parents, 
which fills up the greater part of the third volume, 
and which nobody rends; and several other 
episodes, which might have been advantageously 
omitted.—[Ibid.] 


Nuaar Canora ; or, Epitaphian Mementos (in 
Stone-cutters’ verse) of the Medici Family of mod- 
ern times. By Unus Quorum. The title of this 
facetious pamphlet pretty clearly exyluins the 
nature of its contents. It consists of amusing 
anecdotes, puns by and upon, and piquant epi- 
taphs for, a great number of physicians, sur- 
geons, oculists, apothecaries, and quacks. It is 
quite fuir to have a laugh at the solemn fraternity 

ow undthen. The grave-diggers in Hamlet 
wav, wy she wey, Utsurrogste a: eeara. are NOL Bs wwo) 
are very good authority for the practice ; and 
Mr. Wadd, the surgical autor of this pamphlet, 
encourages us, by publishing jokes st the expense 
of his brethren, of which we offer a few speci- 
mens te our readers :— 

“ Sir Richard Jebb was very rough and harsh in 
manner. He said to a patient, to whom he had been 
very rude, * Sir, it ismy way.’ * Then,’ replied the 
patient, pointing to the door, ‘I beg you will make 
that your way.’ 

Sir Richard being called to see a patient, who 
fancied himself very ill, told him ingenuously what 
he thought, and declined prescribing, thiuking it un- 
necessary. ‘* Now you ar: here,’ said the patient, ‘1 
shall be obliged to you, Sir Richard, if you wiil tell 
me how! must live, what I may eat, and what not.’ 
* My directions as to that point,’ replied Sir Richard, 
* will be few and simpke. You must not eat the pok- 
er, shovel, or tongs, for they are hard of digestion ; nur 
the bellows, because they are windy ; but any thing 
else you please ! 

* He was first cousin to Dr. John Jebb, who had 
been a dissenting minister, well known for his political 
opinions and writings. His Majesty, George !II., 
used sometimes to talk to Sir Richard concerning his 
cousin ; and once, more particularly spoke of his rest- 
less, reforming spirit, in the charch, in the university, 
physic, &c. * And please your Majesty,’ replied Sir 
Richard, ‘ if my cousin were in beaven, he would be 
a reformer !° ” 

ON A WORM DOCTOR. 
—, of worm-destroying note 

With little folke who breed *em, 
Has all his life been poisoning worms, 

And now ’s consign’d to feed "em. 
Thus, *twixt our Doctor and his foes, 

Accounts are pretty trim ; 
For many years he lived by those, 

And now these live on him.” 


A WATER-DBINKING DOCTOR—(DR. LAMBE). 
*¢ Here lies a mao who, drinking only water, 
Wrote several booke,with each had son or daughter; 
Had he but used the juice of generous vats, 
The world would scarce have field his books and 
brats ; 
Or had he not in pulse been such a glutton, 
This Lambe had not been now as dead as mutton.” 
(New Monthly Magazine.] 


os 








*[From English Papers.) 

Dasor Dixnont anp Hichitane Suvucciers. 
The subject of the following auecdote was a 
brother of Parke, the celebrated African travel- 
ler. His was truly a kindred spirit, being gifted 
by nature with as great a share of undaunted res- 
olution and never-failing presence of mind as his 
‘amented relative, combined with prodigious per- 
sonal strength and activity. These circumstanc- 
es, added to the great frankness, open-learted- 
ness, and pastoral simplicity of his disposition, 
have induced a pretty geueral belief that he fur- 
nisned the mighty Northern Wizard with mate- 
rials for compounding that exquisite character— 
Dandy Dinmont. This is the more likely, as he 
was well-known, and highly-esteemed by Sir 
W.——. This genuine Scottish worthy (sow, 
alas ! no more,) was several years ago appointed 
collector of the customs in the principal town of 
one of the largest of the western isles. His way 
to the place of destination passed close to Loch 
Lomond and its far-faned mountain, scenes of 
enchantment which he had never seen before. 
Mr. P. was an ardent admirer of the heauties of 
nature, and, being in no great hurry, he resolved 
to enjoy himself here for a few days. 

About this time the neighborhood was infested 
by a uumerous and resolute band of smugglers. 





The sud.len appearance of a solitary stranger, 
sometimes perat.bulating by the side of the loch, 
and at other times toiling up the lofty Ben-lo- 


‘ mond, for several days together, excited fearful 


suspicions in the minds of tbe illicit distillers of 


the barley-bree. The bare circumstance of his 
having a harmless Pocket Traveller in his hand, 
literally spoke voluines against him. Celt he 
could not, for he looked like a well-fed, gaucy 
lowlander, every inch of him. Nay, the book it- 
self appeared to thein to be an accursed instru- 
ment for noting down their delinquencies for the 
cognizance of the excise. Short work they re- 
solved to make with the sassenach spy ; and truly 
the Gnal day of his sojourn here was big with 
fate. He had wandered « considerable distance 
from his usual boundaries, and the weather being 
excessively hot, he repaired to a clachan, the only 
habitable place tor miles around. He called for 
some whiskey and water. Immediately after, 
one savage-looking highlander drupt in after an- 
ather, until their number anwunted to haif-a- 
dozen. They forthwith planted themselves on the 
benches encircling an old, inassy, oak-table, at 
which Mr. P. sat, and regarded him with locks of 
fierce and ominous import. At last one of them 
drew ea durk trum his plaid, and holdiug it out to 
tie intended victim, avid, * Ken ye ta use o’ tat 2” 
Though somewhat staggered by this alarming 
question, his great courage and presence of mind 
did not desert him on the trying occasion. He 
suddenly grasped the poniard, and exerting his 
great strength, drove it up to the hilt into the 
oak-table. “ Noo,” says he, “ let me seg the loon 
that will tak out that bonny thing.” : aston- 
ished owner of the weapon and his companions 
tugged with might and main,and with both hands, 
but were totally unable to move it. Me. P. in- 
stantly drew it out with «*e hand, and with the 
greatest apparent ease. Ina moment vot a phila- 
beg was tobe seen in the room. The bewildered 
rogues fled in every direction; and to this day 
Mr. P. enjoys the reputation of being no less a 
personage than Auld Mahouu himeelf. 


A Careponian Respcnse. The Rey. Ralph 
Erskine, one of the fathers of the secession frons 
the kirk of Scotland, on a certain occasion paid 
a visit to his venerable brother Ebenezer, at Aber- 
nethy. “Oh! man,” said the latter, “but ye 
come in a gude titne-—I've a diet of examination 
to-day, and ye maun tak it, as | bave matters 0” 
life and death to settle at Perth.” “ With ali my 
heart,” quo’ Ralph. “ Noo. my Billy,” says Eb- 
enezer, “ ye’ll find a’ my folk easy toexamine but 
ane, and him Lreckon ye had better ne meddle 
wi! He has our auld, fishious, Scotch way of 
answering ae question by putting another ; and 
may be he’li affront ye” “ Affront me !” quoth 
the indignant theologian. “ Do ye think he can 
foil me wi? my ain natural tovls 2?” “ Aweel,” 
says his brother, “ Ise gie ye fair warning. )e had 
better no ca’ him up.” The recusant was one 
Walter Simpsen, the Vulean of the parish. The 
gifted Ralpho, indignant to the last degree at the 
bare idea of such an illiterate clown chopping 
divinity with bim, determined to gravel him at 
once with a grand, leading, unaoswerable ques- 
tion. Accordingly, after putting a variety of 
simple, preliminary interrogatories to the minor 
clod-hoppers, he all at once, with a loud voice, 
cried out, “* Wal: Simpson!” “ Here, air,” says 
Waker, “ure ye wang me” Atiention, sir 


stood iu a state of innocence ?” “ Aye, till he 
gota wife,” in an instant eried the anvil-ham- 
merer ; * but can you tell me hoo lang he stood 
after 2?” “Sit doon, Walter,” said the disvomfit- 
ed divine. 

Steps Re-rracev. Catherine de Medicis 
made a vow, that if some concerns which she 
had undertaken terminated successfully,she would 
send a pilgrim on foot to Jerusalem, and that at 
every three steps he advanced, he should go ore 
step back. It was doubtful whether there could 
be found a man sufficiently strong and patient to 
walk, and go back one step at every third. A 
citizen of Verberie, who was a merchant, offered 
to accomplish the queen's vow must scrupulonely, 
and her majesty promised him an adequate recom- 
pense. The queen was well assured by constant 
inquiries that he fulfilled his engagement with 
exactness, and on his return, be received n con- 
siderable sum of money, and was ennobled. His 
coat of arms were a cross and a branch of palm- 
tree. His descendants preserved the arms ; but 
they degenerated from their nobility, by resuming 
the cemmerce which their ancestor quitied. 


A Freuch paper rays, “ some time back, during 
the Fair at Beaucaire, the piece of Gabrielle de 
Vergey was played. In order to produce a 
stronger impsession on the public mind, the Man- 
ager thought it was first necessary that the act- 
ress herself should feel it; he therefore, uuknown 
tu her, placed # piece of lights in the casket, in 
which she was to find her lover's heart. The 
illusion was complete ; Gabrielle, of course, faint- 
ed, and the public, of course, applauded the fidel- 
ity of the imitation, which was no longer one. 
But, suddenly, the case is altered, and stouts of 
laughter succeeded the tears; the cat having 
caught scent of the heart of Couci, had seized it, 
and proceeded 10 ext it, under the eyes of its 
owner’s faithful and despairing mistress.” 


The following anecdote illustrative of the well 
known amenity of manners and good-natured po- 
liteness of our distinguished countryman, sir 
Walter Scott, is current among our writers. An 
English gentleman and his lady Iately arrived in 
the neighborood of Abbotsford, and being nat- 
urally anxious to behold its owner, sent a card to 
him, stating that they had travelled thither from 
a distant partof England, solely 0.1 purpose to 
see the great “ Lion on the North,” and earnest- 
ly requesting the honor of an interview. Sir 
Walter immedintely returned for answer, that as 
the Lion was seen to the most advantage at his 
Seeding hours, he would be happy to see them 
that day at dinner. They went seccordingly ; 
and, it is needless to add, met with the greatest 
attention and hospitality. 


Mascractunise Caeveasty. In 1811, a gentle- 
man made abet of one thousand guineas, that he 
would have a coat made in the course of a ‘single 
day, from the first process of shearing the sheep till 
its completion by the tailor. The wager was decided 
at Newbury, om the 25th of June in that year, by Mr. 
Jobn Coxeter, of Greenham Mills, near that town. 

at five o'clock that morning, sis John Throckmorton, 
bart. presented two Southdows wedder sheep te Mr. 
Cexzeter, and the sheep were shorn, the wool spun, 
yarn specled, warped, loomed, and wove; and the 
cloth burred, milled, rowed. dried, sheared, and prese- 
ed, and put into the hands of the tailors by jour o’- 
clock that afternoon : and at twenty minates past six 
the coat, entirely finished, was presented by Mr. Coze- 
ter te sir John ‘Throckmorton, who appeared with it 
| before upwards of five thou-and spectators, who rent 
; the air with acclamations at this remarkable instasce 
of despatch. 





now, Walter, can you tell me how long Adam - 
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REW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 








BOSTON. 

FRIDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 12, 1827. 
THE PROGRESS OF REFINEMENT 
Isin nothing more manifest, than in the style of 
public preaahing. The present generation most 
sadly needs a new translation of the Bible. 
There is hardly a passage in that sacred volume, 
which a polite clergyman can select for a text, 
that is not subjected to the ordeal of sectarian 
criticism, and compelled to speak the sentiments 
of the preacher. That good old book will short- 
ly be driven from the libraries of theologians, or 
it must consent to humor their whims, sustain 
their judgements, justify their preconceived no- 
tions, and be, in short, like an instrument of mu- 
sic, on which every one may play whatsover tune 
pleaseth him. Instead of denouncing wo upon 
him that addeth to or taketh from the Word, the 
Word must become all things to all men, and say 
to the commentator, “ what you'll have it, make 
it.” But that which grieves us most is to per- 
ceive such sacrifices of godliness to politeness, as 
we do almost every Sabbath. The word hell, 
which was formerly much in use, and which every 
man, woman and child understood, and trembled 
when they heard, is now discarded, and its place 
is occupied by hades,a word which nobody under- 
stands, and which theologians themselves seem 
ata loss to define. Then again the word devil 
was once no sooner pronounced than the image 
of a huge, misshapen black fellow, with sharp 
horns, a tail with a sting in it, a fiery tongue, and 
« cloven foot, was immediately present in idea to 
every hearer. But now, this word which was so 
familiar, and eo well understood, is rarely heard, 
and the word demon, which is thought to be more 
becoming the mouth of a divine and the ears of 
a refined congregation, takes its place. But we 
protest against these unorthodox innovations. 
The pulpit has great influence, as it certainly 
should have, on all our thoughts, words, and ac- 
tions; and if this fastidiousness is allowed to gain 
a fvot hold there, it will soon creep into the 
street, into the tavern, the theatre, and into every 
place where this dingy-skinned old gentleman 
has exercised his sway and been reverenced and 
invoked by his admirers and subjects ; and we 
shall soon find that his name will be taken in vain, 
without consideration and withoutremorse. How 
horrible ! to hear a fashionable gentleman say, 
“ A demonish bad play !” “ A demonish fine girl!” 
or to bid his boot-black or his wood-sawyer, “Go 
10 hades !” or-what idéa should be formed of a 
man’s vanity, who should be heard to use a new 
reading of that old and elegant exclamation, 
“ The demon to pay and no pitch hot!” There is 
no contending, however, against the tide of fash- 
ion, which makes as many innovations upon lan- 
guage, as the sea does upon ita shores of sand ; 
and we shall anticipate from our next Othello, 
“ She ’s like a lion gone to burning hades !” and 
from Shylock, “ The demon can YROLE sosiptttra 
for His purpose,” which will doubtless be receiv- 
ed with thundering applause as a new and im- 
proved reading. 

Jn the beaten way of supplement, it may be re- 
marked that in other departments of science as 
well as in theology this praiseworthy refinement 
is making a gradual progress. That vulgar and 
frightful disease, the small-poz, at the mention of 
which, within a half century, ladies’ faces grew 
speckied and gentlemen’s beards, though black 
as sea-coni, changed to the hue of a boiled car- 
rot, has, with its name, lost all its terrors, and the 
most fearful of both sexes hear without alarm, 
that the vartoloid is raging in the family of their 
next door neighbor. This felicitous consumma- 
tion results from the exchanging of a name offen- 
sive to delicate ears and wrich every hody under- 
stood, for one that is more scientific, learned, and 
above the comprehension of the vulger. Who 
shall say hereafter that there is no virtue in a 
‘name ? 





A MIRACLE. 

The Augusta Herald, a paper published, it is 
supposed, somewhere in Kentucky. hus the credit 
of being the first to promulgate the following 
miraculous incident. It was communicated by 
Thomas A. Morris, who calls it “a very striking 
instance of divine grace,” and avouches for the 
veracity of the gentleman whose signature it 
beara—a “ preacher awl physician,” having the 
confidence of the people amongst whom he lives. 
Could an infidel or scoffer du more to bring reli- 
gion into contempt among an ignorant and 
thoughtless people, than the writer of such trash 
and the man who sets his seal to its truth by tes- 
tifying to the writer’s veracity ? 

On the third day of March, 1827, while attending 
the quarterly meeting at Provideuce meecting-houre, 
Graves County, Kentucky, | was sent for to visit Mr. 
Peter Lacewell, in Weekley County, Tennessee, and 
found him severely affected with the diarrhea, occa- 
sioned by lying out and taking cold, in a iate fit of in- 
toxication. Aiter giving him some medicine, he ap- 
peared better, through the night. Next morning, | 

ve him some further directions, and left him ; pro- 
ceeded eight or ten miles,and was overtaken by a mes- 
senger, who informed me he was supposed to be dying. 
When I returned, !} found him much worse, but so far 
revived, that he was able to speak, and sensible. 
Said I, ‘are you going to die, eter?” His answer 
was, ** not yet.” During the day, he remained ex- 
tremely ill, and six or eight times observed, that at 
sun-set his case would be determined; that he should 
either die or get converted at that time ; sometimes 
varying in words, a little, but always expressing the 
same idea. About three o'clock, P. M. he gathered 
in his left hand the bosom of his shirt. I requested 
him to let it go, that he would misplace the blister 
plaster : he answered “no, it does not interrupt the 

ster.” Lasked the patient, *‘ what makes you 
hold‘ your shirt 2” He replied, * I have a reason for 
it.” Some time after this, he asked, “ how long till 
night 2” It was replied, two hours. Said he, “ sure- 
ly this has been the longest day l ever saw: and to- 
night will be the longest or shortest night [ever ex- 
perienced.”” He appeared to grow worse through the 
day. About one hour before sun down, death scem 
ed to attack him, and at that time he requested us 


see nothing to hurt us :” he said, “ you are certainly | 
in danger, and can stand the other side.” A little 
before the sitting of the sun, the brother of the patient 
took me out, and inquired what I thought of his case. 
I re,ied, “ O, sir, the thing is decided now beyond 
contradiction—he is certainly dying.’ Indeed, his 
pulse, eyes, breath, position of the nostrils, and every 
thing about him, proclaimed him dying. We returo- 
ed. His brother asked him if Mr. Silivan should go 
to prayer with him. Said he, ‘ how long till sun- 
down 2” The answer was, “ten minutes.” Then, 
said he, “ if he will be short, and get done before 
that time, for then it will be decided for or against 
me.” 

1 proceeded to sing and pray, rose up, stepped to 
the bed, and found him in the agonies of death: after 
which he breathed twice or thrice only, when 1] ob- 
served, * he is certainly dead :” and had there have 
been fifty physicians present, l presume none would 
have doubted the fact. At that moment, I stepped 
out and found it just sun-down ; [ returned, and found 
his zister had fainted, and the house was full of the 
shrieks of death ; but then perceived the patient, as 
it were, in an instant, spring into life, and rising up in 
the bed, clapped his hands, and exclaimed, “ the day 
is mine! glory to God ! | am made for ever: when 
allthe shricks of death were turned into shouts of 
praise. The patient, after shouting a while, said, 
‘now 1 am as well as ever | was.” He then tarned 
to his wife, and observed, ‘* my dear, | saw our three 
little children that are dead.”’ I inquired ‘* where?” 
He answered, * here, on the right side of the bed.” 
Question. * How near were they Peter?” Answer. 
Close by ; | could most put my hand on them, but 
they don’t look now like they did when they were 
alive. O! they look so rosy and well.” Ques. * Did 
you know them?” . Ans. “ Yes, the minute I saw 
them.” Ques. ** Were any others with them?” Ans. 
“ Yes, millions ; but my three stood in a row just by 
me; they seemed to look at me and then look up.” 
Ques. ‘* When were theythere?” Ans. ‘‘ Some time 
before 1 died away,and at that time I left them there.” 
Ques. “ What made you think there was danger on 
the right side of the bed, this evening?” Ans. “1 
thought the Lord would come that way, and I did 
not know whether he would come in wrath or mercy ; 
and if he came in wrath, |] was afraid he would hurt 
you that were on that side.” Ques. * Peter, what 
made you think you would either die or get converted 
atsun down ?” Ans. ‘ This morning, before you got 
back, | became speechless, and they thought I was 
dying. 1 was praying, and asked the Lord if he could 
save as bad a sinner as | had been; and he told me, 
Peter, at sun-set Iwill let youknow. IJ will either kill 
you, or forgive your sins ; but he did not say which.” 
Ques. ** What made you take hold of your shirt, and 
hold it till you lost your hold in death ?” Answer. 
“ Something at that time told me to take hold, and 
hold fast, and you will obtain mercy ;” seeming to re- 
fer to the hand of faith. Heremained perfectly easy 
and well till near midnight, when his complaint re- 
turned with violence, and he suffered much; but said, 
‘ all this is nothing ; for if 1 were to lay seven years 
in this condition, | would never murmur or complain ; 
that would not be half as much as my sins have mer- 
ited. Allis well now any how, for if I live it is well, 
and if I die itis well.” Ques. ** Had you rather live 
or die?” Ans. * For the sake of my family, I reckon 
I had better live ; were it not for them, L,would rather 
die.” About day his disease was checked, and he be- 
ganto mend. | stayed with him three days, and left 
him recevering. Soon after, he was able to ride, went 
to mecting,and joined the Methodist EpiscopalChurch, 
and though opposed by some of his relatives,remains a 
pious, steady man. For the truth of these facts, I re- 
fer to Joseph Lacewell, D. Lacewell, their wives, 
Mrs. Elizabcth Horton, and several other spectators. 
FLETCHER Sintvan. 





SORROWS OF A ROAN HORSE. 
: Addreseed to Livery-men. 
When I was a colt, in a Green Mountain glade, 
My name it was long and in thunder arrayed ; 
any delight wae s+ ¢--¥-) «7 une, and to play, 
And to Care, if she come, my reply was a nay. 
A mole that was sleeker you never have seen, 
When I nibbled the clover in pastures of green; 
I was good at a gallop, and great at a rack, 
But tremendous with Major McWrath on my hack. 
Poor Major! he furnished me many an at, 
And covered me often, when cold, with his coat ; 
For his spirit was kiud, and T found him a friend, 
Till brandy and fever accomplished his end. 
I wos sold, like a negro, when six years of ase, 
To a master who drove like Jehu in a rage ; 
In his harness T trotted fontteen to the hour, 
And he sold me again when I wanted the power. 
Rut time was at work on my mane and my tail, 
And through many gradations in misery‘s scale, 
T descended at last, to that fucus of ill, 
For a horse, ora rogue, I went round in a mi/7. 
On ihe Sabbath, a rest, hoth to heast and to man, 
T shamble away frum the mill and the tan, 
Toa lane where the thistles are many and tall, 
Though the clover is blossoming over the wall. 
And so deep is the thought of the mill in my mind, 
(If that you allow us) I frequently find 
That I move in a circle, in absence of will, 
As supposing myself on my post at the mill. 
Yet my troubles will end, with the fall of the leaf, 
My race of existence is rapid and brief ; 
For my master T heard, when the farrier was by, 
Ssy, in accents of wo, “ poor old horse, let him die ” 





METHOMST HYMNS. 

A friend has handed us for publication a few 
Methodist Hymns, which will occasionally ap- 
pear. We hope they will be used in Churches, 
for they are better than any we have seen, not 
excepting Mr. Binney’s. Herc isa sample. 

My friends! far away is a beautiful place, . 
Where we may arrive, through repentance and grace. 
Forever to dwell with the happy and good, 

Where sin cannot enter nor sorrow intrude. 

There the voice of thanks-giving will never be mute. 
That the frail buds of earth produce beautiful fruit ; 
And if evil exist, "twill be far, far away, 

From that place, where the purc and the righteous will stay. 
I have been on my pilgrimage seventy years, 

And have traversed in sorrow this long vale of tears ; 
Yet a glimpse of that far distant country T gain, 

Afier dwelling se long in this cold one of pain. 

Aad there will be nothing but gladness and Jove. 

For such is the essence of angeis above ; 

And the hearts, that the cares of mortality sever, 
Will there be united forever and ever. 





A capactovs Pare or Brercnes. Mr. Noah 
of the New-York Enquirer says he can put the 
wiole state of Delaware into his breeches pock- 
et. Onc of Mr. Noah’s predecessors in office, as 
we read in the book of Judges} committed a va- 
riety of depredations on his adversaries the Phil- 
istines, burning their corn, and slaughtering their 
men with the jaw-bone of an ass ; but all this, is 
nothing to what the Adams Philistines have tu ex- 
pect. Mercy on them! A whole state crammed 
into the breeches pocket of the Judge, and_ per- 
haps afterwards lain at the feet of the grand 
sultan of the Hermitage. 

It is but a few days since Mr. Noah declare: 
that Little Delaware had a heart big enough for 
the whole union. This will help the imagination 





not to stand on the right side of the bed, saying, 
sthere is danger there.” I asked, “ why, Peter’ ! 


. 
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in guessing the capacity of the Judge's breeches 
; pocket. 





ADDRESS, ‘ 
Delivered at the Monthly Meeting of the Franklin Typographical 
Society, in this city, on Saturday evening, October 6, 1827. By 
Jefferson Clark. 

Gentlemen of the Typographical Society,—In esa y- 
ing to perform the duty assigned me by our brethren 
at our last meeting, I shall endeavor to “* avoid a mul- 
titude of words,” so that my address may, at least, 
possess the merit of being ‘* brief.” 

Those who listen with delight to the breathings of 
fancy, and catch with rapture the delusive whisper- 
ings of hope, may find less pleasing but more profita- 
ble instruction in the language of rRuTH, which those 
can speak, who have the power to conceive beautiful 
thoughts, and feel impassioned emotiors, but are una- 
ble to express them. 

Happiness is that “ pearl of great price,” of which 
allare striving to possess themselves ; but as it can- 
not exist unaccompanied by CONTENT, and as even 
the bowers of Eden failed to satisfy our first parents, 
so no situation in life seems calculated to give to man 
PERFECT HAPPINESS ; and he only, who looks with 
philosophical calmness on “all the vauities of life's 
brief day,” appears to approach the nearest to the at- 
tainment of this desirable object; for none but those 
who are possessed of great fortitude, combined with 
schooled and disciplined minds, can withstand the 
vicissitudes and trivial ills of life’s uneven journey. It 
has been well said, that we are certain of nothing but 
death. The alternation of prosperity and adversity . 
among the sons of men has furaished a theme for many 
a sad tale, and will continue to do so to the end of 
time. It is indeed mournful to behold him who but 
yesterday, perhaps, was clothed in splendid apparel 
and drank delight from the full goblet of prosperity, 
to-day fallen from his high estate—his fortune gone 
and with it his summer friends, and all his joys. The 
uncertainty of earthly prosperity is aptly illustrated 
by the power which the chill November blast exercis- 
es over the falling leaf, 


Which, no#, its breath bears dewn—now, tosses high, 
Beats to the earth, or wafts to middle sky,— 

Such and so various the precarious play 

Of fate with man,—frail tenant of a day. 


And the means which are used by the greater portion 
of the world to attain bappiness, are such as no re- 
fiecting mind would consider likely to secure the end 
desired. But the voice of experience is disregarded, 
and the misguided travellers on the fancied road fo 
happiness, unwilling to take the trouble of assuming 
virtues which they do not possess, shine forth in their 
true characters, and pursue the phantom of their vi- 
sionary search in the scenes and employments to which 
their passions impel them. Thus it is that we see the 
devotees of Bacchus seeking it in flowing bowls and 
riotous revelry ;—and the worshippers of the goddess 
with the magical zone, become victims to the arts of 
that sly, wantongod “ who marks with milk maids’ 
forms the tell-tale grass... The warrior reverences 
honor,” and considers the chief good to consist in 
 reputation,’* which he seeks ‘‘ even at the cannon’s 
mouth.” ‘The statesman seeks bliss in the arena of 
party strife, and, to gain the stmmit of the stormy 
mountain of ambition, descends to the wretched 
drudgery of courting, publicly, the ‘* sweet voices” of 
those whom he privately detests. The victim to reli- 
gious superstition and bigotry seek: a haven of rest in 


the gloomy solitudes and awfull cells” of monastic 
seclusion ;—the stave of fashion finds a fancied joy 


in a well-decorated person ;—the avaricious in hoard- 
ing up golden treasures, and the prodigal in scattering 
them to the winds. But those who are thus deluded 
are all, it may be, equally mistaken and unhappy, 
and will all finally come to the conclusion, that he 
who possesses a sound mind in a souad body, and has 
neither poverty nor riches, is in the enjoyment of as 
much happiness as the earth has to bestow. This 
sentiment it is the lot of but few to realize. Every 
individual of the human race is desirous of distinc 
tion; and but few court the shade. The scholar i” 
proud of his learning,and the humble clown is equally 
proud of being thought the ‘* best wrestler on the 
green :” and, not to specify, with tedious minuteness, 
every variety of station, or shade of character, the re- 
mark willapply to them all with equal force and 
truth. But the attainment of eminence iu any voca- 
tion is dearly purchased. Few among mankind 
are made of such “stern stuff” as to be able to 
withstand the allureraents of the werld, and undergo 
the privations—the toil—the suffering—-the sickness 
of the almost bursting heart —which are entailed upon 
every individual who rises from indigence and ob- 
scurity to riches and honor. Alas! the number is 
not small of those who have perished in the unequal 
conflict ; and by far the greater part of these may 
trace the commencement of their misfortunes tv the 
retiring sensitiveness of their innate diffidence. Their 
susceptible hearts were not made for the rude warfare 
of the world, and they sunk underit. The tempestu- 
OUS VOYAGE OF LIFE was happily delineated by him, 
who said— 


Self-flattered, unexperienced, bigh in hepe, 
When young, with sangaive cheer, and streamers gay, 
We cut our cable. launch into the world, 
And fondly dream each wind and star our friend, 
All in some darling enterprize embarked. 
But where is he can fathom its event ? 
Amid a multitude of artless bands, 
Ruin’s sure perquisite, her lawful prize,) 
Some steer aright ; but the black blast blows hard, 
And puffs them wide of hope. With hearts of proof, 
Full against wind and tide, some win their way ; 
And when strong effort has deserved the port, 
And tugged it into view, ’tis won! "tis lost ! 
Though strong their var, still stronger is their fate : 
They strike ; and, while they po they expire. 
In stress uf weather, mos:, some siak outright. 
O’er them, and o’er their names, the billows close ; 
Te-morrow knows not they were ever born. 
Others, a short memosial leave behiad, 
. Like a flag floating, when the bark ’s ingulfed ; 
It floats a moment, and is seen no more : 
One Cesar lives ; a thousaed are forgot. , 
How few, favored by ev’re element, 
With swelling sails make god the promised port, 
With all their wishes freighted ! Yet even these, 
Freighted with all their wishes, soon complain. 
Free from misfortune, not from nature free, 
They still are men ; aud when is man secure ? 
As fatal time, a storm. The rush of years 
Beats down their strength; their numberless e-capes 
Tu ruin end : and, now, thar proud success 
Bui plants new terrors on the victor’s brow. 
What pain, to quit the work! just made their own ° 
i Their nests oo deeply down'd, and built so bigh ! 
Too low they build, who build beneath the stars. 


A poet of no common genius has told us that the 
‘+ proper study of mankind is man.” But other 
themes, of equal interest, Jemand a passing notice— 
among which are the briiliant achievements of 
men vf science and literaiure. The cause of good 
learning was never more prosperous than now. How 
numerous is the list of emisent modern authors: How 
wonerful are the discoveries made in science, and 
the fine and useful arts! The vigorous activity which 
these discoveries and inventions have given to the 


melierating the condition of man over the face of the 
whole earth ; and, more than in any other, in our 
own happy country,—the destiny of which appears to 
be the most happy and the most exalted of any upon 
record. The Genius of America has risen like the 
sun in cloudless beauty ;—if she hold on her glorious 
course, she will reach a meridian, the splendor of 
which will eclipse the brightest epochs in Grecian or 
Roman history. 

While bestowing a moment’s reflection on the ex- 
alted eminence which has been attained by science 
and literature, andthe happy destiny of our country, 
the incence of gratitude should ascend up from every 
bosom before the throne of the ErerNAL,—to whom 
we are indebted for all that we have or hope for, here 
or hereafter. Of Him, indeed, we are momently and 
hourly reminded. ‘ The sun burns incense daily, 
and the virgin stars keep nightly vigils ; the mysteri- 
ous anthem of the forest proclaims its devotion, and 
the sea declares its obedience as it murmurs into re- 
pose.” But we specially observe the manifestations 
of his power in the fierce conflict of the eleinents,—in 
the awful rolling of the fxr-off thunder,—and the 
fearful flashes of the forked lightning—when sent in 
storm aad darkness to do the bidding of Jehovah. It 
is then that we do indeed look up with reverence and 
awe ; and thence it is that we derive holier hopes and 
purer desires. May such emotions find a permanent 
abiding place in our hearts and enter into the eve- 
ning’s sacrifice and the morning’s devotion. 

See ED 
« BETTER LATE THAN NEVER.” 

We have unwarily omitted for geveral weeks 
to sing a requiem to our departed and defunct 
cotemporary, “The United States Review, and 
Literary Gazette.” The Gazette was onz of the 
pleasantest of our monthly periodicals, and cer- 
tainly merited a better fate. But some-how or 
other-how, it is said, it did not obtain sufficient fa- 
vor with the public to satisfy its editors and pub- 
lishers. We have no wish to unbury the dead, or 
to subject ourself to the penalty which the law 
denounces upon resurrection-inen; but if we 
were permitted to examine into the affairs of our 
quondam cotemporary, it is. our full belief that 
our sagacity could discover the cause of the dis- 
solution, and that our wisdom could point out a 
remedy by which the premature death might have 
been prevented. 

By the bye, a singular story is abroad,—scandal, 
no doubt,—how one of the proprietors of the 
Literary Gazette sold—yes, sold, like a negro in 
the slave market—this same Gazette with all its 
catalogue of subscribers, to the proprietors of the 
American Quarterly Review, by whom it was 
sinothered to death, and its patrons, with all their 
good will and partiality, transferred to the Quar- 
terly with as little ceremony as some men steal 
a newspaper from the doors of their neighbors. 





. THE SEASON. 

We like October better than May. May isa 
fine lady, with an eternal smile: and we cease to 
value what we always see. But when a gleam 
of sunshine plays over the ocvere face of Octo- 
ber, it goes to our very heart. Thesmile of Na- 
poleon was said to be irresistible, and was seldom 
seen—but who valued the everlasting grin of 
Talleyrand ? 

It follows “as sure aa rain engenders hail,” 
that we prefer autumn to spring ; as much as we 
rate a performance above a promise. Fruits are 
to us more estimable than flowers, and the falling 
of the leaf leads us into more agreeable musings 
than are awakened by the opening of the buds. 

And then the light of the harvest moon, and 
the splendor of the Northern lights—are they not 
worth a wilderness of tulips? The light of an 
October moon is something we conceive, like the 
twilight in Heaven, for our conceptions of Heav- 
en are something like the better part of the earth, 
and we can reason only from what we know,— 
therefure we defend our expression as reverent 
an? analogical. 

It was but yesterday that a friend who has 
lived in many countries, said that noonday is best 
on the Rhine,--twilight and sun-rise at Naples, 
and moonlight softeat and most tender in New- 
England. Yet it may affect his testimony to say 
that we met him lately looking at the moon with 
a fair lady on his arm. 

At all events, October has fairly set in, and we 
shall let the season and the weather alone until 
November. 








ABDUCTIONS are getting to be quite the go. The 
York Gazette says, that the abduction of Miss 
Gilmer, an heiress of Baltimore, by D.S. Barnum, 
has produced nearly as much bustle as the abduc- 
tion of Miss Turner by E. G. Wakefield, in Eng- 
land. Wakefield and Miss Turner were separat- 
ed by an act of Parliament. Although Mr. Bar- 
num is the son of as good a landlord as ever sold 
a gill,the purse proud father of thé young lady 
does not think the son of a tapster, ‘ good society’ 
for his daughter, and to obviate what he deems u 
disgrace, it is said will endeavor to pursue such 
measures as will effect a separation of that which 
was by the ecclesiastical power of a certain D. D. 
of this place put together. 





New Distu.rery. We were pleased (says the 
Evening Gazette) with a visit to the new and spacious 
Distillery establishment of Mr. Ezra Trull, at the 
junction of Portland and Mertimack streets. The 
building is of brick, is divided into upper and lower 
apartments—the former of which extends the whole 
length, while the latter consists ef a large store-house, 
a counting-room, and a room for the stills aud con- 
densers. The length of the building is 150 feet, the 
width 50 feet. We learn, that there are daily manu- 
factured at this Distillery 1500 gallons of spirit, and 
that 2000 may he at the option of the proprietor. The 
capacity of the Stiil is 2500 gallons, with a condenser 
of two-thirds that quantity. The whole cost was 
sixty thousand dollars and upwards. Attached to it, 
is a well of water, the <ost of which was nearly five 
thousand dollars. When we consider that this estab- 
lishment, co unusually commodious and spacious, 
stands on a spot, which, but a short time since, was 
coyered with water, and where vessels were moored 





hand of industry, and the corresponding energy thus 
| lent to enterprize. must have a moet saluiary effect in 





and unloaded, the magnitude of this work will be 
apparent. Notwithstanding this location, the water 


from the well which we alluded to above, is as pure ! 


~ — —— — 


and sweet as any to be found in the city, and this art;. 
cle so absolutely requisite in a Distillery has 
thus furnished, though with considerable ex 
Altogether this is an establishment, which 

credit upon its projector and the city. Here isa wen. 
afactory of a merchantable article on a large 
requiring the labor of our workmen—importing the 
material—and in turn exporting the manufactare—tg 
much demand is daily made for it, as to ke the 
concern in continual employment. We with pl 

pay this passing tribute of praise to the enterpri 
exertions of Messrs. Trull, and cordially wish them 
success in their new establishment. 


What a comment is this upon the labors of our 
societies for the suppression of intemperance, and 
the proposition made in the Recorder and Tele. 
graph, that every head of a family should become 
obliged to keep an exact account, for publication, 
of all the spiritous liquors drank in his house, @ 
thou invisible spirit of wine! with what a potenz 
influence dost thou pervade the brains of mea. 
kind !—permitting them to speak all manner of 
evil of thy name, and yet enticing them to love 
thee more. Dost thou not, in revenge of thine 
enemies, for every curse they utter, appear to 
them in some new and more fascinating form, 
till thou hast accomplished thy purpose, by eo 
enfettering their souls to thy love, that their 


“ appetites shal! play the god to their weak fun 
tion !” ' * 











ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF A BACHELOR. 

Mr. Editor,—I am indeed of that forlorn apa 
despised class,— yet though a bachelor, I will 
say before men, women, and angels, that it ie 
less my fault than misfortune. In casting back 
my thoughts and regrets through the cold vista 
of departed years, to that time when these speck- 
led locks were like a raven’s wing, the images of 
every thing pleasant in youth have an unfading 
freshness. Occurrences of yesterday pass as re- 
gardiless as a “ summer cloud” while the adven- 
tures, words and thoughts of youth gather force, 
and it may be gilding, with every recall—and 
their recall, alas! is the only pleasure I 
Yet this enjoyment is but the shadow of a shade 
—for in youth I had not happiness, but only hope. 

I can hardly remember so early as when I first 
langed to devote my heart, and its homage to 
some gentle being. My fancy had formed an 
ideal, such as a Sicilian hermit worships when he 
kneels at the shrine of Saint Rosalia. 

Then I was a stripling of sixteen, living in the 
country with a precise old aunt of three score. 
There also was a swect body, a lass of my own 
age in yeurs, and as I verily fear my elder in mis- 
chief. My simplicity was no match for her cun- 
ning—though cunning was never covered with a 
sweeter smile, yet mischief lurked in the corner 
of an eye. This pretty little woman had lived s 
year at a boarding house, in Boston, which I sup- 
posed to he an excellent school for manners and 
morals: for she wore her shawl with the 
of Grecian drapery, and took great delight in in- 
flicting pain,—though perhaps she knew not its 
extent, for I] was as sensitive as a mimosa. 

Once, however, as we walked through the 
wood by the light of an autumn moon, there was 
a sofgmess in her eye, and a tremor in her voice 
that flattered me with hope. We afterwards be- 
came anxious mutually to please each other, and 
her wish was but too successful. We lived me 
sort of Paradise, for iove is like the eye-water of 
the fairies, giving to things ordinary and mean, 
the reflection of its own splendor... It made a 


Aladdin ; it transformed a poor cow-boy into a 
prince of imaginary dominions—to a knight, 
ready for a tug with a giant, or for any thin 
difficult or dangerous that would render himself 
worthy of his magnificent self conceptions. 

But, as when things are at the worst, they must 
amend ; so when they are at the best, ev 
change is an evil. My aunt sent away the mi 
maid, and lectured me upon my folly,—heavens! 
what a name for love. 

Some years afterwards the curiosity of idle- 
ness, carried me to the Police Court, where I saw 
and not without more pain than is convenient to 
express, my country charmer convicted of 6 
disgraceful crime. Mr. Editor, I had hopes that 
we should meet again, and in happiness, yet when 
I saw her thus the companion of ruffians, my 
heart died away, for I had always remembered 
her with regret, and perhaps with something 
more, and until I knew her fall,was not without a 
desire to renew and perpetuate the intimacy of 
our early youth. 

For my own situation has been- much improv- 
ed since I lived in the gamb!e-roofed house,and b 
have now a name and a place in the world, hold- 
ing an office in the militia, and having arrived at 
the dignity of seeing myself in the Galaxy. 

Heaman C. 





THEATRICAIS. 

Mr. Epitor,—I am a man fond of you and my 
other friends, but more attached to a good play. 
Therefore did I go to see Barnes's Richard—and 
in truth it was the Richard of no one elee—it was 
murder, and worse ; it was a long premeditated 
murder; it was committed as Hamlet says, “io 
jest,” and without the frail excuse of being in 
earnest. Mr. Editor, among others I could set 
but fairly roar with laughter ; yet I laughed at 
whatI do not approve. Where a play is intend- 
ed to be parodied, let all the characters do or euf- 
fer a travesty—and let the play thug played ugap 
be Hamlet or Othello ;"any thing but Rechard— 
we detest, and should detest, his memory too 
much to laugh with propriety at his represents- 
tive. That itis Mr. Barnes’s last appearance in 
that character, I offer my individual thanks. 

“The players and I are luckily no friends 7 
therefore, I pray you, persuade Mr. Finn to have 
a small allowance of pegs in the boxes for hats, 


them suspended, and very picturesque will Le the 
effect ; even if they but hide a portion of the red 
wall, much will be gained with, little loss. The 
color of the wall is perfectly horrid and affects 
me like the grating of a file on a handsaw.* 
After all, the old company is twice as strong 89 
the new: yet they do well at the Tremont. Miss 
Riddle is very attractive, and I knew a lad i 
Carolina, and of no small taste, who went to the 
theatre nightly to admire ber. Ihave reason to 
know him, for we occupied one room, snd be 
would break my siumbers on kis return with as 
little remorse as you would feel in breaking ® 
cobweb ; then he would dream of something 
sorrowful, (as I suppose,) for when moruiog 
came, he saluted it like Memnon’s head with @ 
groan. we, 
ducovered, 
, © ArEe 





* Our correspondent will perceive, if he bas not 
that the wasis complained of are now of an agreeable y 


color. 





HORSE POWER. 
Ma. Eptton,—Many years ago the power of a horse 





was his ability to draw 2 load equal to his own weight, 
and steam-engines were constructed with 3 twenty, 








miserable gamble-ended house, the Palace of © 








shawls, and cloaks ; it will be convenient to have 
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power. It was soon discovered, 
that horses might be made to draw twice as much 
astherown weight. The process wae, fora truck- 
man to pile on till he was tired, then to bet that his 
horse would draw as much as could be piled on his 
truck. The load being completed, the whip is appli- 
ed till the horse falls,then he is beat over the head and 
eyes till he rises, then with the aid of a man at each 
wheel he starts, and wo be to him, and he knows it, 
if he stops without orders. $ . 

Will you ask, where are the prosecuting officer, the 
grand juror, or the civil authority, io such seasons of 
horse trial? Allthese men owe their offices to the 
votes of these truckmea, and wo be to them, and they 
know it, if they interfere.* Beyond this, the common 
law or common usage winks at such practices; and 
science is thereby a gainer, for we discover in this way, 
cruel as it may seem, that horse-power is double to 
what it used to be, of which let ali Phi Beta Kapra 
Societies and all steam-boats on the Hudson river, 
take notice and govern themselves accordingly. 

On this subject, ratl-roads have given us a new 
scale of horse-power. On the Quincy road, where 
the descent is eighty feet in three miles, a horse of 

01d size will draw fifteen tons, and vould draw forty- 
with ease, if the power of gravitation could be 
dispensed with, as it is tobe under the next presiden- 
cy. On the great rail-road from Boston to Troy, 
which is so nearly completed, on paper, that many 
men have travelled on it to Boston and thence back 
to their constituents, a horse may probably draw 
twenty tons at first, and so increase as the tariff on 
woollens is to increase. There are, to be sure, some 
up-hills in that route ; but a horse, backed by legisla- 
tive power, and with a host of ambitious men tugging 
at the wheels, will draw most terribly. 

On the whole, if we may estimate for ten years to 
come and allow suitably for the Baltimore rail-road, 
with some perpendicular cuts to the lunar rainbow, 
one horse-power may be fairly ret at thirty tons. A 
North River steam-boat of sixty horse-power, has, of: 
course, a power equal to the draught of eighteen hun- 
dred tons. This accounts for the astonishing increase 
of its speed, and will prove what an Hibernian lately 
declared, that the time was coming, when a steam- 
—_ would go from New-York to Albany in no time 
at all. 


a⏑ — 
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THEATRICALS. ° 

Comepr or Errors. This laughable come- 
dy was performed for the first time in Boston, on 
Wednesday evening at the Federal-street theatre. 
The Dromios by Mr. J. Barnes and Mr. Hackett. 
The principal feature of attraction in the play is, 
of course, the blunders arising from the mistak- 
ing of persons whose resemblance amounts to 
identity. Hackett’s personal resemblance to 
Barnes is not remarkable ; but he has a wonder- 
ful power of imitating the voice and gesticula- 
tion of others, and his itnitation of Barres came 
very near to perfection. The other twins, Stan- 
ley and Bernard, had very little likeness of each 
other except in dress. The performance in gen- 
eral was quite perfect for a first time, and was 
received with shouts of approbation. It was re- 
peated last evening, with equal applause. 


forty, or sixty horse 





Mrs. J. Bannes takes a benefit this evening, 
on which occasion will be presented, Murphy’s 
elegant comedy, The way to keep him. From 
causes altogether unaccountable, Mrs. B. has had 
the mortification of playing to thin houses during 
her present engagement. The deficiency, we 
hope, will be made up this evening. 


New Yours. The New-York Mirror of Satur- 
day last is embellished with an engraved view of 
the front of the Lafayette Theatre, which is 
accompanied with the following description. 


This building, the on and most splendid 
ever erected for theatrical purposes in the United 
States, is located in a section of the city which 
has sprung into existence, and arrived at maturi- 
ty, in so short a period as to astonish even those 
who were daily witnessing its progress,but which, 
to the occasional visitant, could scarcely be re- 
alized. 

It is located in Laurens-street, about one hun- 
dred feet north of Canal-street, and extends, in 
depth, from Laurens to Thompson-street, about 
two hundred feet. The front, of which the plate 
is a cortect representation, is built of Eastern 
white granite, and presents one of the most beau- 
tiful exteriors in this city. The lobbies are spa- 
cious, and dre thoroughly ventilated by twelve 
windows in each tier, seven on the south, and five 
on the north side of the building, which, in addi- 
tion to the advantage they will give to this house 
in the summer season, are peculiarly neat in their 
appearance. The interior is the most elegant in 
the country, and is decorated in a style equally 
chaste and splendid. The boxes are supported 
by bronze columns, surmounted by Ionic capitals 
beautifully carved and gilt, and the elevation of 
each tier is sufficient to give auditors upon the 
rear seats as full a view of the stage and prosce- 
nium as those upon the first benches. A ventila- 
tor is placed over the door of each box, which 
answers the purpose better than if inserted in the 
box doors, which we find by experience to be a 
great annoyance to those who sit near them. The 
saloons, which are very elegant, and admirably 
arranged, upon the level of the lobbies, are kept 
ina very superior style by Mr. Stevenson, late of 
Chatham Garden, whose activity and gentleman- 
ly manners are well calculated for this depart- 
ment. 

The elegance and beauty of the dome attract 
the — attention of the spectator. A su- 
perb gas chandelier is suspended from the centre, 
directly under the ventilator, shedding a light 
over the whole audience, like the splendor of the 
midday sun. The proprietor has very judiciously 
dispensed with the gallery. The proportion of 
the house and dome is thereby preserved, and the 
gallery audience, which is proverbiall? the most 
unruly and noisy, isexcluded. The proscenium 
is in admirable proportion, and finished by an 
arch thrown from the entablature, to the front of 
the dome, so as to form a sounding board ; and 
notwithstanding the great size of the house, we 
observe that the performers are distinctly heard 
throughout it. 

The frontsof the boxes are embellished ina 
style wholly new, designed by Mr. P. Grain. The 
figures in each pannel are cut in relief, shaded 
and gilt, and project about four inches from the 
ground work, which is green. The pannel is 
surrounded by a rich carved and gilded mould- 
ing, and the whole is classically beautiful, and 
—— any thing of the kind we have ever 

n. 

The stage, with its scenery and machinery, ex- 
ceed all former attempts in this country. It is 
one hundred and twenty feet deep, and in some 
Places one hundred feet wide, being greater than 
any known in the United States or Great Britain. 

e machinery is managed above the scenes,and 
the stage lights are also placed above. This is 
greatest improvement of the whole. The 


light is more natucal, and imparts an unequalled 
brilliancy to the productions of the artist. It also 
strips the stage from the lamp ‘ladders which pre- 
vented the wings from being opened beyond a 
certain width ; so that now the width of the stage 
presented to the audience mry be increased at 
pleasure. The effect of this arrangement is 
strikingly exemplified in the splendid procession 
scene of the Bride of Abydos, which presents a 


witnessed. 


The opening Addresa, (written by one of the | domestic broils amongst us, and has brought on 
correspondents of 


esteemed and highly-gifted 
the Mirror,) we do not hesitate to pronounce the 
most beautiful thing of the kind which has ap- 
peared since the inimitable production of Sprague, 
recited at the opening of the Park theatre. Is 
was spoken by Mrs. Hillin a style and manner 
which does her infinite credit, and was repeated 
on Wednesday by particular request. We have 
obtained a copy, and now publish it by permis- 
sion of the proprietor. 

In legend lore and history's radiant page, 
The rich memorials of a classic age, 
Bright o’er the hallowed records shines a ray, 
The herald of the Drama’s after day ; 
Its morn arose with envious clouds oppressed, 
The noon appears in rainbow splendors dressed ; 
Far distant be the shadows of that night 
Which shrouds io gloom these visions of delight. 

In vernal groves, the paradise of earth, 
Werc eung the tidings of the Drama’s birth ; 
From rose wreathed harps the sounds of rapture came, 
And _thrilled to extacy the minstrel’s frame : 
Then youthful Taste, with her attendant train, 
Assumed the sceptre and began her reign ; 
The eylvan scene was gemmed with choicest flowérs, 
Which sweetly blushed through tears from summer 

showers, 

Forth from her bower, in radiant splendour bright 
The Queen appeared, arrayed in robes of light ; 
And soft-voiced Music breathed upon her lute, 
Each sound was hushed, and every lip was mute. 
Young Genius threw his eagle glance around, 
And moved with eager step that spurned the ground, 
He seized the pen and traced in lines of‘tight, 
The glowing thought with Fancy’s visions bright ; 
Chaste Truth beheld—her magic wand displayed, 
Her sacred signet on the tablets laid— 
That seal to Nature's reigning impulse true, 
Its silver lustre o'er the pages threw; 
Then forth the mandate came—* Through every age 
“ Be Truth the guardian of the moral stage ; 
“ Each line be drawn to strengthen virtue’s cause, 
‘¢ And every scene be true to Nature's laws.” 
This fiat given—in one rude crash of sound 
The harps were struck, and music breathed around. 
To fairy lands where gay illusions dwell, 
Those forms have fied who lived in fancy’s spell ! 

Behold ! where moves with melancholy mien, 

The tearful mistress of the tragic scene ; 

Her labouring bosom heaves the frenzied sigh— 
The glance of madness flashes from her eye ! 

With blanched check, and wildly streaming hair 
She calls on Death ! and rushes in despair ! 

The pointed steel is drawn with sudden gleam— 

It strikes !—she falls !—life yields its purple stream. 

What fairy form glides through the distant grove ? 
With pleasure’s step, and looks of joy and love 
It comes—and now, a shade of sadness stcals 
Across that brow—the falling tear reveals 
The soul of feeling, shrined where mirth resides, 
Gay, sportive “‘ Mirth, which wrinkled Care derides.”” 
Those eyes of sparkling light—that winning grace— 
And all the thrilling eloquence of face, 

Are thine Thalia—thine the witching power, 
To shade with grief, or gild the passing hour. 

te yon dark form, the deepest passions dwell, 
In'This, the gentier, softer charms excel ; 
Through thesc,life’s varied scenes are shatiowed forth— 
Vice droops her crest—Truth crowns neglected worth ; 
And taus with intellectual power, the Stage 
‘Guards with its shield the morals of the age. 

Patrons ! with joy we tread the mimic scene, 
In wisdom’s robes—or clad in sportive mien— 
Our steady aim is still to win your smile ; 
That sun-lit beam can all our cares beguile ; 
Vain were our hopes to aid the Drama’e cause, 
Unless our efforts win your kind applause. 
The temple reared—the envied task is ours 
To light the mind with god-like reason’s powers ; 
And yours, the glory to create a name 
For this fair dome, upon the scroll of Fame ! 

We cannot close this article without alluding 
to the exertions of Mr. Sandford, the proprietor, 
in improving that section of the city. In addi- 
tion to this splendid structure, (covering upwards 
of half an acre of ground,) Mr. S. has erected, in 
the short space of four years, in the immediate 
vicinity of the Theatre, upwards of forty stores 
ard dwellings, some of them of the most elegant 
description. It is principally due to his exertions 
that Canal-street, in which he has erected above 
twenty stores, has so rapidly become a place of 
extensive business ; his claim upon the support 
of the proprietors in this neighborhood are 
strengthened by the fact, that he has, in his. im- 
provements, always constructed buildings calcu- 
lated, from their style, to add to the value 
of the surrounding property. It is to be 
hoped that the inhabitants of this vicinity will 
not lose sight of his exertions, by which they 
* been so much benefitted, but will extend’ 
their patronage to this establishment, which we 
are sure will continue to deserve it. 


VARIETIES. 


New DecraraTion or INDEPENDENCE. “ When 
in the course of huinan events it hecomes neces- 
sary for one people to dissolve the intemperate 
bonds which have connected them with another, 
and to assume the sober station to which the laws 
of nature and nature’s God entitled them, a de- 
cent respect for the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which impel 
them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident : That 
all men are created sober—that they are endow- 
ed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights—that among these are life, liberty, and the 
purity of health ; that whenever any habits be- 
come destructive to these ends itis the right for 
people to alter them. Prudence indeed will dic- 
tate that habits long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes and ac- 
cordingly mankind are more disposed to suffer 
than to right themselves by altering the habits 
to which they are accustomed. But when a long 
course of indulgence in luxury and intoxication 
evinces a design to reduce men to absulute 





for their future security. The history of Rum is 
a history of repeated revels and inebriations. To 
prove this let facte be substantiated to a candid 
worid. It has called together men at places un- 
usual and uncomfortable, and distant from the 
depository of their family records for the sole pur- 
of reducing them into a compliance with 


gill and half pint measures ; it has endeavoured 


to prevent the population of the States; it has 
made Judges depend upon its excitement alone ; it 
has erected a multitude of grog shops, and seat 
amongst us swarms of drones to eat our sub- 
stance ; it has kept amongst us in times of tem- 
perance standing distilleries ; in some cases it has 
rendered the military superior to the civil power 
—it has subjected us to a jurisdiction fureign to 





eur constitutions ; it has cut off our respectabili- 





ty with allthe world; it has imposed tmbecility 


spectacle more imposing than any we had ever) work of death, desolation or drunkenness,a thing 


4 


beastiliness, it is their duty to provide new liquors | 


NEW- 


ENGLAND G ALAXY. 
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ed fundamentally our former habits ; it has in- 
vested itself with power to rule us in all cases 
whatever ; it has plundered our barns, ravaged 
our lands, burnt our throats, and destroyed the 
lives of our people ; at this time large casks of 
foreign liquors are wansported to complete the 





totally unworthy a civil liquor ; it has excited 


us the merciless libertine, whose known rule of 
warfare is an undistinguished destruction of hap- 
jiness among all conditions of people. A liquor 
which is thus marked by every act that can de- 
fine a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler ofany people. 
Nor have we been wanting inattentionto Brandy 
and Whiskey. We have warned them from time 
to time of attempts to extend an unwarrantable 
jurisdiction over us ; but they too have been deaf 
to the voice of renson. We must therefore ac- 
quiesce in the neceesity which denounces our 
separation, and hold them as we hold all liquors 
—enemies in excess—in moderation friends.” — 
[Petersburgh Intelligencer. ] 


AMERICAN CHESTERFIELD. Under this title, a 
neat little volume has just been published by Mr. 
John Grigg, an enterprising bookseller in Philadel- 
phia, consisting of selections from Chesterfield, 
Burghley, Watts, and other eminent authors, on the 
subject of politeness, and the proper cultivation of the 
human understanding. The selections have been 
made with an elegance and discernment, that reflects 
the highest credit on the good taste and discrimina. 
tion of the editor, a member of the Philadelphia Bar- 
A portion of the book is taken up with rules for be- 
haviour during meals, and observations on the neat 
domestic art of carving. We have often been pained 
in noticing the confusion and awkwardness of a young 
man at a large table, when being called upon to cut 
up a certain dish before which he was placed, tearing 
it to ** tatters—to very rags” to fulfill a duty which 
he had no way of avviding ; when with a Jittle in- 
struction he might have gracefully executed the task 
that devolved upon him. In the work before us, this 
handsome and useful accomplishment, is explained 
with much simplicity ; and that the art may be more 
easily ‘understood, it is illustrated with appropriate 
cuts. 

In short, we most cordially recommend it to general 
attention ; but to young persons particularly, as one | 
of the best works of the kind that has ever been pub- 
lished in this country. It cannot be too highly ap- 
preciated, nor its perusal be unproductive of satis- 
faction and usefulness.—[ National Palladium. ] 


PuBIic Serakine. This ie a subject on which 
much has been saia ; rule has elicited rule until the 
speaker who should regard them all would be under 
the necessity of holding his tongue contrary to all 
rule. The inatter of a discourse is undoubtedly a 
subject of more moment than the manntr—it stands 
first in order, and should, at least, receive the first at- 
tention. Here one rule is sufficient and this is found- 
ed on the nature of the human mind. No one is ig- 
norant of his oww capacity, either to feel a subject 
strongly, or scarcely to feel it at all. just in proportion 
to the attention that he may bestow upon it. From 
this the rule is deduced—fce] strongly. he simplic-. 
ity of this injunction must recommend itself to those 
who, all their lives, have been overburdened and 
wearied with regulations for the mental. discipline 
preparatory to public speaking. When a speaker's 
mind feels deeply the subject that brings him to ad- 
dress himself to other minds, he may soon discover 
unwonted weight in his words. His emotions are 
copied into the passions of others, rising or falling in 
the relation of cause and effect, until he fastens his 
views on a thousand hearts at once.. The importance 
of the station occupied by the sacred orator is very 
great; it is in his power, if he knows his own strength 
and puts it forth, to make deep impressions,and spread 
happivess or misery over the destinies of two worlds. 
The prospect of a young minister, ifhe cherishes just 
ideas of his powers and the importance of his station, 
is most animating, and sbould awaken the mightiest 
as well as the holiest energies of his soul for great 
achievements. 

Feel strongly—then the manner will be spontaneous 
and easy: yet not so easy as to supersede the neces- 
sity of great care and vigilance in forming and sus- 
taining a natural and dignified action.—-|Zion’s 
Herald.] 

Cartcutnc a Braver. There is in Ashby, Mass. a 
bog, called Beaver Meadow, from the circumstance 

f the beavers having formerly built a dam across a 
emall stream that runs through it. And it has since 
been customary for the owners of the land to overflow 
it with water in the winter season, toimprove its pro- 
ducts. It is owned by several of the neighbouring 
farmers, who repair thither annually for the purpose 
of making hay. It was on one of these occasions, 
while « number of them were sitting under the shade 
of a tree, over a comfortable jug of four o'clock, that 
Phil Buttrick, an old hunter, told the following story: 
*© | was once,” said he, ‘skating on the ice, upon 
this meadow, when I saw a famous large beaver, to 
which | immediately gave chase. Finding himself 





close pressed, he popped through a hole in the ice, | 
and | off with my hat and plunged after him. He | 
paddled with all his might, and | followed after ; but | 
the beaver had rather the advantage in swimming, | 
encumbered as I was with my great coat and skates, | 


hole, that I made him my prisoner.” ‘ But, Mr. But- | 
trick,” said one of the company, * did‘nt you take 
cold 2?” ‘Oh, not at all,” he replied, “it was in 
hay time, and the water was very warm !”—[Berkshire 
American] 

Anecpote. Asa traveller was passing by a house, 
not a thousand miles from here, ten or a dozen great 
savage dogs ran out, and began to bark at him most 
furiously. The master of the house, thinking the 
poor traveller was in danger, sallied forth, and began 
to bawl most lustily to his four-footed companions, 
*¢ Come out ! Come out, Jowler! Come out, Ponto ! 
Come out, Lion!—* ‘ For heaven’s sake,” returoed 
the traveller, “* dou’t call oul any more !°—[Ibid. ] 





Huncartan Customs axp Superstitions. 
The Germans rail against their funeral rites. 
Deafening shrieks are heard over the body of the 
deceaee:, the same yells are continued at inter- 
vals until the body is put into the grave, all the 
mourners then ask him with a loud voice, why 
he died, more particularly as he had either so 
many chiidren or so inany friends, so many oxen 
or so many sheep. A large stone and « cross, 
effectual charms against vampyres, are laid near 
the coffin, perfumes are spread over the tomb, li- 
bations of wine are poured on the grave. The 
attendants eat wheaten bread, a duty believed to 
be most grateful and flattering to the defunct, 
and then repair to a feast, which eponds in 
magnificence with the wealth of hi hom they 
deplore. The relations return several times to 
the grave, moisten it with wine, shriek @orribly, 
interrogate the departed as tc his motives for dy- 
ing, and allege either that he acted unwisely, or 
ought to have changed his mind. The widow 
Aonors the memory of her husband by erecting on 
his tomb, a pole on which are suspended a gar- 
land of flowers, the wing of a bird and a piece of 
cloth. These customs, however barbarous, are 
the expressions of natural and kindly feelings, the 
libations,the perfumes and the garlands are pagan 
but affecting ceremonies, which were partly re- 
tained by the primitive church. 

A Wallachian rarely touches a beech tree, be- 





and it was not until he was clambering out at another , * 





‘ cause its sap in spring is vf a reddish or a bloody 


upon us without our consent ;it has transported | color, and because Use ‘Turks cut it into stakes 
us half seas over, to be tried for pretended sobrie- | 
ty; thas taken away our appetiies ; and aler- 


with which they empale the Chnstians. An 
eclipse is a combat between the sun and dragons 
let loose from hell. A great noise is made, guns 
are tired that the sun inay not be devoured by the 
dragons. No mode of execution is more dis- 
graceful than the gallows, it is more dreaded than 
any which refined cruelty has devised ; the rea- 
son alleged is that the soul of a man with a rope 
round his neck, cannotemanate from his mouth. 

Such are some of the statements made by the 
German writers concerning the moral condition 
of the Wallachians in Hungary. A French trav- 
eller believes their vices to be inseparable from 
slavery, ignorance and poverty, and the natural 
consequence of an oppression even less rigid than 
that to which they submit. But their frugality 
and industry are so great, and in these qualities 
the women are fully equal te the men, that the 
Wallachian population increases rapidly, and is 
now spread over countries lately desert. If the 
Waliachians settle in a district inhabited by the 
Rousniacs, the latter are in time cor founded with 
the former, and lose gredually their language, 
manners, and customs. Several noble families 
are of Wallachian origin, and two heroes, John 
Hunyad and his son Mathias Corvin. 

When two friends resolve to remain faithful to 
each other through life, bread, salt and a cross 
fre put into a vase, they eat together, drink out 
of the same glass and swear by the cross, the 
bread and the salt, (pe cruce, pe pita, pe sare,) that 
their friendship shal! only terminate at their 
death. The individuals are ever afterwards call- 


ed frace de cruce or brothers of the cross.— | 


[Malte-Brun.] 


Notsy Fisu. M. Cuvier lately read a short paper 
to the French Academy, on the species of fish called 
pagonias, in which he particularly adverted to the 
noise by which they make themselves heard, even 
under water. However difficult the explanation of 
this phenomenon, there can be no doubt of its exis- 
tence ; the evidence of itadduced by M. Cuvier be- 
ing perfectly satisfactory. The silurus,a large and 
ravenous fish, which abounds in the Danube, gives 
daily proof of it.—[New Monthly Magazine. j 


An Errectuar Oprate. A few days ago, a simple 
lad in the employment of a firm near Bradford was 
threatened by the foreman with a flogging for neglect 
of duty; and this threat preved so much upon his 
mind as to deprive him of sleep for several nights. At 
length twe of his companions applied the dreaded 
punishment, by consent of the culprit; who next 
morning reported that he had slept well, and was now 
quite comfortable. 


PHENOMENON OBSERVED AT THE NEELGHERRY 
Hints. A correspondent in an Indian newspaper 
furnishes the following observations on the rarity of 
the atmosphere on the Neelgherries, or Blue Moun- 
tains of Coimbatoon :— 

“ The great extent to which the sound of the voice 
is conveyed, may .be mentioned in proof ofthe ex- 
treme rarity of this atmosphere. A similar observa- 
tion is made by Captain Parry in his voyage of dis- 
covery to the Polar regions in 1819-20; where he 
states, that in the depth of winter, the sound of the 
men’s voices was heard at a much greater distance 
than usual. This phenomenon is constantly cbserved 
on the Neelgherries. I have heard the natives, 
especially in the morniag and evening when the air 


was still, carry on conversations from one hill to | 


another, and that appareutly without any extraordi- 
nary effect. They do not shout in the manner that 
strangers think necessary in order to be heard at so 
great a distance, but utter every syllable as distinctly 
as if they were conversing face to face. When listen- 
ing to them, I have often been reminded of those 
passages of Holy Writ, where it is recorded that Jo- 
tham addressed the ungrateful men of Shechem from 
Mount Gerizim (Judges 9, 7—20); that David cried 
from the top of an hill afar off” to Abner and tothe 
people that lay about their master Saul (1st Sam. 26, 
13) ; and that Abner addressed Joab from “‘ the top 
of an bill,” (21 Sam. 2, 25, &c.) In the dense at- 
mosphere of England, and even in the purer air of the 
plains of India, it is not easy to imagine how a dis- 
course could have been carried on at so great a dis- 
tance, and from such an eminence ; but on the 
Neelgherries the portions of sacred history, to which 
I have referred, receive a striking illustration. It 
is worthy of remark also, in proof of the rarity of the 
atmosphere, that the heavenly bodies appear with much 
greater brilliancy than when viewed from the plain. 
This is observed by all strangers ; and one correctly 
remarked, that the planet Venus gave as much light 
as the moon in her quarters.” 








Masonic Calendar, 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 


Amicable Lodge, Cambridge, Monday. 
Urbanity, . Nantucket, te 
Star in the East, New-Bedford, “ 


St. Paul’s R. A. Chapter, Boston, Tuesday. 
Encampment K. T. Boston, Wednesday. 


Marriages. 

In this city, Mr. Hiram IHarris to Miss Dorothy S. Hopkinson; Mr. 
Levi H. Marsh to Miss Mary W. Whiting ; James Parker, Esq. to Miss 
Anna Tucker ; Mr. Thomas Vose to Miss Lydia May ; Dr. William 
Grigg, to Miss Eunice Maria Faxon; Mr. Leonard Holmes to Miss Fan- 
ny Ballou; Mr. Thomas D. Shumway, of New-York, to Miss Mary 








| Blackstock. 


In Charlestown, Mr. Thaddeus Harrington to Miss Mary &. Roul- 


tone. 
In Cambridgeport, Mr. George Parker to Miss Harriet 4. Dunbar. 
In Salem, Me Edward Bass Colinan, of Boston, to Miss Sarah 
Devereux. 
In Roxbury, Robert Hale Ives, Esq. of Providence, tp Miss Harriet 


B. Amory. 
In Springfield, Rev. Mr. Cox, of Maine, to Miss Susan P. Merrit. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Ehenezer Andrews, aged 43; Mrs. Hannah Phillips’ 
azed 54; Mr. Isaac S. Jenkins, azed 47; Mrs. Sarah Emmons, aged 
77; Mr. Bernard Melvout, aged 47; Miss Margaret O'Leary, aged 20; 
Mrs. Sarah Ford. 

In Charlestown, Mr. Samuel S. Marpole, aged 53. 

Ip Chelsea, at the Marine Hospital, Mr. John Ayer, aged 37. 








In Roxbury, Mv. Willian N. Smith; widow Elizabeth Harding, 


aged 85. 
tn Milton, Jeremiah Crane, aged 69. 
In Quincy, Mrs. Sereny Hunt, aged 61. 
In Dedham, Mrs. Abigail Hi!% aged 63. 
In Gloucester, Capt. John Davis, aged 45. 
In Ipswich, widow Sarah Galloway, aged 95. 
In Danvers, Mr. Henry Buxton, aged 87. 
In Haverhill, Mr. John M. Williams, aged 86. 
In Rochester, Mrs. Elizabeth Gurney, aged 94. 
In Sterling, Mrs. Lucinda Kendall, aged 30 











DR. ROBINSON 
AS removed to No. 1, Montgomery Place, Com 
mon-street. ot October 5. 


— — 





COTILLION BAND. 
—* USIC for Balls, Cotillion Parties, Assemblies, 
i &c. may be ohtained as usual, by applying to 
M. MANN, corner of Milk and Atkinson streets. Aoy 
order for Music left at his residence will be im- 
mediately attended to. Spis. Sept. 14. 


Ladies’ Bracelets and Belt Clasps. 
GREAT variety of patterns of imitation gold 
Bracelet and Belt Clasps, this day received 
direct from Paris, by WELLES, GELSTON, & CO. 
corner of Washington and Coort-streets. 
Sept. 21. 








FASHIONABLE DRESSING ROOM. 
EORGE PUTMAN, fashionable’ Hair Catter- 
takes this method of informing the public ia 
general, that he still continues at his old stand, No. 
211, Washington-street, (a few doors north of the 
Marlboro’ Hotel) where he may be found at all hours, 
and hopes, by unremitted industry and attention to 


business. to inerit and receive their continued patron- | 


age. episly 


July 27. 
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BOSTON THEATRE. 
MRS. J BARNES'S BENEFIT. 
FENHIS EVENING, FRIDAY Oct. 12, “ill be pre- 
sented the celebrated Come ty, i> five acte, of 
THE WAY Tt) KEEP HIM 
Sir Bashful Constant, ° Mr. Varves. 
Widow Belmour, Mrs J. Karnes. 





After which, Mr. HACKET, will give his famouse 


Celebrated imitations of Messrs. Kea cacteady, 
Barnes, aud fhilson. A COWL: SONG, by Mr. 
Andrews and Mr. Barnes. 


‘ 
| Yankee story of Jonathan and Uncle ben, and he 


The Evening’s Entertainment to conclude with the 
ACTRESS OF ALL WORK ; 

In which Mrs. J. BARNES will sustain sis different 
characters, being her last appearance. 
GRAND ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

. NOTICE is hereby given, 
thata special meeting of the 
M. &. Grand Royal Arch 
Chapter of this Common: 
wealth, will be held fm Sut- 
ton, on Weropnespar, the 
17th instant, at 10 o'clock, 
A. M., for the purpose of 
Consecrating Sutton Royal 
Arch Chapter and the Instal- 
lation of its Officers. All 
concerned will take due notice thereof and govern 
themselves accordingly. 

By direction of M. F. Daniel L. Gibbens, G. H. P. 
Attest, SAMUEL HOWEgG. Sec'y. 
October 12. 





























THE FARMERS ALMANACK. 

ICHARKDSON & LORD would give notice to 

to their customers that the printers afte busily 
employed on the old genuine FARMERS ALMA- 
NACK, by R. B. THOMAS; and the work will be 
ready for publication in a few days. It will contain 
as usual, a great variety of new, useful, and enter- 
taining matter, together with the Sun’s dec lination, 
and it is hoped will sustain the Ligh reputation, it has 
enjoyed for years past. Orders first received, first 
executed. 

Also, in press, The Miniature, or Pocket Almanack, 
and the Massachusetts Register, for 1828. Correc- 
tions for the Register thauktully received. 

Oct. 12. 








LONDON BOOKS. 
MUNROE & FRANCIS, 


No. 128, Washington-street, have just received by theCumeo 
from London, a case of valuable BOOKS, 
one copy only of a kind, vit. 
The LONDON ENCYCLOPEDIA, No 1 to 17-~ 
$2,12} per No. 
Dr. ROBERTSON’S WORKS, in 10 vols. com- 
lete, new edition. 
CLINTON'S MEMOIRS of Lord Byron, in one vol 
8vo. with plates, 
POEMS OF OSSIAN, fine edjtion ia two vols. 
board and calf. _ 
BAKER’S BIOGRAPHIA DRAMATICA, or com- 
plete Biography of the Stage ; 4 vols. 
LIFE OF GEORGE THE THIRD, and History of 
his Court, with copperplates. 
STEWART’S LIVES of Drs. Smith, Robertson, 
and Reid ; with portraits. 
JOH NSON’S LARGE DICTIONARY, two vols.4to 
CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in oue vol. 4to. Student's edition. 
DODDRIDGE’s EXPOSITOR, one vol. roval 8vo 
ROBIN HOOD; a collection of all the ancient 
Poems, Songs, and Ballads, relative to that celebrat- 
ed English Outlaw. - 
LORD BACON'S WORKS, in 10 vols. 8vo. 
O'CONNOR'S CHRONICLES of Eri; of History 
of the Irish people. 
The CHRONICLES OF SCOTLAND, by Robert 
Lindsey of Pittscottie, from old manuscripts. 
JAMESON’S TREATISE ON MINERALS, their 
externa:, chemical, and rhysical characters. 
FACATA HIBERNIA, of History of the Wars in 
Ireland unser Q. Elizabeth; with plates. 
KAIME'S SKETCHES of the History of Man. 
VERCY HIS!}ORY of London, in 3 vols. 18m0. 
beautiful edition. 
BIOGRAPHY of the present British Stage, Bit 
portraits. 
STURM’S REFLECTIONS, in one voluine, Ovo. 
new e?tion, with plates. 
ZIMMERMANN ON SOLITUDE, 8ro.with plates, 
New edition. 
The WORKS OF ADAM FERGUSON, complee. 
in 5 vols. 4to. 
BURKF’S WORKS in 8 vols. Svo. 
ELMEs’S BIBLIOGRAPUICAL Dictionary of the 
Fine Arts. in one vol. 8vo 
MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL 
vols. new edition. 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


















SRiscellantes. 


[From the Vermont State Gasette.] 
THE SUBMERSION OF ATLANTIS. — 

“ Atlas, son of Neptune, was king of a vast island 
beyond the pillars of Hetcules, which, aft er bun was 
called Jllantis. Never, perhaps, was there a king 
with so rich and beautiful a country, or so prosperous 
and happy a people. Jonumerable ships, magnificent | & 
bridges, capacious harbors. eplendid edifices, gymna- | P 
sia, hippodromes, aqueducts, reservoirs, every thing, 
in short, that indicated the highest degree of opu- | a 
lence, prosperity, and civilization, might be found in | y 
the felicitous dominions of Atlas. ‘The vision of Plato 
was too bright to be permanent, and the whole island y 
of Atlantis is said to have been swallowed upin a vo- 
racious whirlpool.” —[Sanford’s History. | 


The glorious sunrise of an eastern sky ! 
How the glad waters trom tranquillity 
Leap at morn’s breezy greetings. Music breaks 
Forth from her secret canopy and takes 
Wings from the joyous gales ; the bursting light 
Kisses the rippling ocean : But the sight 
Of yon lone Seer, upon the cloudy peak 
Ot old Alcides’ rock, as it were weak 
And dimmed with years,is strained ; and the gaze fixed 
Stediast, as it could pierce where ocean mixed 
With heaven's blue arch. Even so the sailor sends 
Up to the louely cynosure, which lends 
Hope to his shattered ship, that helmless drives 
Before the tempest’s wrath, while he.surveys,— 
His glances—and with an unrespiring breath 
J.ooks in the fixed intensity of leath. 


Round many a cycle hath yon globe of fire 
Wheeled on his flaming chariot, midst the choir 
Of the deep vauit, the mightiest, since he stood 
J.ast on that'epiry peak, and earth and flood 
Were stretched, map-like befote him: now the Seer 
Looks on the waste of waters, far and near, 

And from his watch-tower pinnacled in clouds, ] 

Where the winged tempests weave their lightning 
shrouds,— 

Vainly he strains the visions of his eye 

To catch one glimpse of thee, blest isle,—and dic. 

Of thee, Atlantis,—aye, but thou art gone, 

And the sad bard turns back and weeps alone. 

— che hath raised his harp: his age-thinned 

air 

Floats on the wanton breeze, and the wild air 

Of agony—the quivering lip —the eye, 

Speak out the inward conflict ; but that sigh 

Augurs the rapt soul's *passioned utterings, 

That burst in masic forth. List, list, he sings. 








° 
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I. 
Isle of the blissful ! that dids* sleep 
In beautiful repose, 
Amid the stillness of the deep, 
Untouched by mortal woes,— 
Where art thou? Shrouded gorgeously 
In nature’s green cymar, 
Thou wert a glory to the sea 
As to night’s dome a star. 


3 


Mu. . 
There were bright beings dwelt in thee, 
And crowned men were there : 
Where may thy fair, thy gay ones be? 
Thy high and noble, where ? 
And where thy golden pillaretl spires 
That wooed mid-heaven’s breeze? 
Thy gushing springs—thy soundiag lyres, 
Isle of Hesperides ! 
iI. 
Alas ! the beautiful are dead, 
Gone are the mighty—all, 
And wrathful ocean hath o’erspread 
O’er both, his watery pall. 
O’er fair haired youth and hoary age 
Grim death hath equal power : 
The mail-clad warrior and the sage 
San in that evil hour. 


av. 
Thy Doric arches—frescoed ballz, 
And bossy architraves— 
Shafts—pilastres, and pictured walls 
Crumbled amid the waves. 
Thy meadowz with their garniture— 
Woods with their leafy crown— 
Thy bowery groves, and fountains pure, 
All—and at once, went down. 
v. 
Ye storms that keep your court iu heaven, 
And revel through the sky, 
Say, have ye then uo lirsit given, 
"Chat thus the blest must die? 
Ye earth-eutombed fires, why burst 
Thus o’er your boundary ? 
Give back the Jost, thou earth-accursed ! 
* Restore the dead, thou sea !”” 





{From the Westera Tiller.) 
VELUSIUN, 
To win the mother’s eat, a desperate tale 
Of woes iu boreign Chime wili Coujute up— 
Will take .he Whimug cant of old Cromwell, 
Or the pure samt king Vick, iu vile deccit, 
Will bots. outao—saying : Kind Christian lady, 
Your heart would ache did you but kuow 
One fait .1+ woes our saints endure atroad, 
lu Seranipour, in atrie land, and all the East: 
They faiat aud dic of sore disease, hunger, 
Thirst, fatigues, pesalence, aud persecution— 
Upou the earth they lie stretched out ali sick : 
Ay, their very tongues cloven fora drop 
Of wine, there 's no kind hand to minister ; 
All which they bear for our Redeemer’s cauee : 
How would a little of our useful wealth 
Make glad their holy hearts, in Heaven’s work? 
Covuding in his priestly guise, as true 
‘rhe mother hears the cause of heavenly woes, 
And ail the generous woman ruies her heart : 
The dastard hypocrite, marking his aim, 
Steals from the breast her infant slecping there 
To make of it bis slave, of her his fool. 

A Juvenile Missionary Association, says the 
Telescope and Miscellany, bas lately been form- 
ed by a Mr. Stone, with the express object of 
drawing from children all the money they pos- 
sess or can procure, to be devoted ostensibly to 
missionary vbjects. This society already con- 
tains among its little zealots one infant at the 
mother’s breast ! 

Ifudults ire disposed to squander their noney 
among travelling vagabond missionaries, pity for 
their weakness is the only sensation excited ; but 
when these money-gathering hypocrites invade 
the pale of infancy with the cowardly intent of 
forcing from those who are yet destitute of mind 
to forbid the pillage, perhaps to make of them 

martyrs to early deception and falsehood, there’ 
is no language sufficiently severe, no public 

chastisement too great, for the impostors. 

Jt appears to be a self-evident proposition that 

the best, the noblest, ay, the entire ene:gies of 
the human mind, are absolutely necessary to 

vindicate and taaintain our civil rights against 
the overwhelming causes which political cor- 
ruption and usurpation have in every age pro- 

vided for their overthrow. It is equally self-evi- 
dent that the church disciples have been the first 
to sanction and aid the progress of these causes. 
What are the boasted opportunities of the human 
intellect, by which are to be sustained the great 
principles of freedom? Note well their meagre 
schedule : a few short hours runuing their fugi- 
tive existence in the narrow vate ‘twixt childish 
infancy und that of quick old age; even in this 
seant limit, but as it were the measure of » palm, 
a thousand cares throw in their daily drawbscks 
on its progress :—the body clamors for food and 
raiment ; the restive passions for voluptuous 
case ; parentai duties for their natural portion ; 


— ee — 


tive civility and the hungry beggar for his mite ; 
—where amid this distraction of claims can one 
find Icisure to worship in the temple of Freedom, 
or to bring to that worship a composed, polished, 
and collected mind. Wit!l you add to these, al- 


sionary beggar, who takes the ends of the earth 
as the theme of his pocket; who traverses earth 


eager prosecution of the objects of a single false 


why, he will search the bottom of the sea to tell 
know not God, and that the great monsters of 


money will restore harmony and brotherly love 
umong the finny tribe ; that money will change ' 
the dispensations of Providence, and, like the | 
fruit of the tree of knowledge, will make « mau |, 
live forever. 


keys of Heaven have grcwn so numerous, the 
division of fees consequently so minute, that it 
hus become absolutely necessary to enlarge the 
fee districts, and to present other themes of ex- 


ud seus to gather complaints against the justice, 
ower, and goodness of his Mcker ; and who in | c 


nd bigoted passion neglects and violates all the 
reat duties inseparable from human freedom ; 


ou that the inhabitants of its coral recesses 


he briny deep devour the little ones ; and that 
t 


The great truth is, that those who keep the 


and confidence were restored, by hearing the fall 
of the stone and sand into one of the buckets,and 
other indications of the exertions that were mak- 
ing for his release. Probably owing, however, to 
sone partial suspension - his — nay . 
, tat of the mis- | posed that only about ap hour had elapse : 
Sh ating pert wag emt the time of the wall giving way and the 
time of his release, and he expressed much sur- 
prise on being informed of the actual time of his 


cow. We had the pleasure of being admitted, on 
Wednesday evening, to a kind of rehearsal of the 
effectof this remarkable piece of mechanismn. 
To say that it is the most beautiful and striking 


cal, musical, and pictorial genius, as we can well 


im 


costume, and the uniform of the French soldiers, 
have been faithfully copied by an artist of merit. 


onfinement.—[Advocate.] 





INTERESTING MECHANICAL EXHIBITION. 
Bartimore, Ser1. 28. Conflagration of Mos- 


hing of the kind we have ever seen, were per- 
aps No great praise, our cxperience not being 
arge in these scenic wonders. But it is certain- 
y as delightfui a combined result of mechani- 


agine. ; 
In this fine picture (for such it is) the Russian 


citizen of this State, I feel grateful for the infor- | 
mation thus communicated. 
on this book that it does not gratify unmeasurable 
expectations, and every one revolts at those 
sweeping condemnations which resemble any 


count of the attempt of an Eagle to devour a 
Boy :—“.A singular incident happened the week 
before last, in the Parish of St. Ambroise, about 
nine miles from this city. 
and the other five years old, amused themselves 


parents were at dinner. A large Eagle svon came 
sailing over them, and with a swoop attempted 
to seize the eldest, but luckily missed him. 
bird not ut all dismayed, sat on the ground at a 
short distance, and in a few moments repeated 
the attempt. 


citement to payment than the ordinary ones. 
They are too lazy, too dissipated, to learn an 
houest trede, or brace up a muscle in the great 
body politic, by pursuing any one of the many 
branches-of industry which lead to wealth and 
freedom ; they, therefore, become blood-suckers 
ppon its vitals; ‘and in no respect are they as 
formidable as when they attack the infant mind, 
to impose upon it the slavery of superstitious 
fears and false affections. 
freedom, unless its seed be planted with our ear- 


ary commences with those in the cradle, those 
who rise from it will be fanatics; fit only for 
| renewing the crusades of the tenth century. This 
subject shall not be passed by as of no moment: 
parents must be made to feel for their offspring ; 
they must learn that no object in nature more 
deserves pity than a deluded and bigoted human. 
being. 
inclined: our children cannot choose for them- 
selves, we are, therefore, answerable for the false 


‘upon their tender minds; we are answerable for 
/ the consequent misery which it eccasions and 
perpetuates upon the whole human race ; and 
for the final loss of freedom, which it inust in- 
evitably occasion. 


on Tuesday evening last, the feelings of the iu- 


} sunk, completely enveloped by the ruins. The 


| he gave signs of life by a strong and distant gut- 


There is no hope for 


ieat thoughts and propensities. Ifthe mission- 


That as the twig is bent the tree is 


and wicked principles impressed by missionaries 





AN INTERESTING NARRATIVE. | 
Huatinepon, Pa. Serr. 8 About sundown, 


habitants of this town were awakened to an ex- 
treme state of alurm, on learning that a fellow 
mortal had been suddenly, and tc a considerable 
a incarcerated, by the sudden caving of a 
well. 
meat inatub at the bottom of his well with a 
stick passing through the epertures of the handles, 
but on pulling up the tub one of the handles |. 
broke off, and the tub and meat fell to the bottom. 
Mr. William Allen, a worthy and industrious citi- 
zen of this borough, descended the well for the 
purpose of recovering the meat and tub—the well 
only contained water to the depth of a few inch-: 
es. He had placed the meat in a tin bucket, 
which, with the tub, were attached to the rope 
and drawn up—but when Mr. Allen was inthe 
act of ascending—the lower part of the well guve 
way. He immediately became alarmed, and call- 
ed to those above to throw him the rope, ‘which. 
was done accordingly, and kaving taken ‘hold of 
it, he was drawn within a few yards of the top, 
when, dreadful to relate, the whole of the wall 
gave way from above, the rope was forced from 
his haad by the pressure, at. in a few seconds he 


alarm soon spread, and in about fifteen or twenty 
minutes a regular system was adupted for clear- 
ing away the sand and stones. Two half barrels, 
with hoops nailed above, such as are usual in the 
excavation of wells, were procured, and a great 
number of active and benevolent citizens relieved 
cach other at the windlass or in the well, in the 
labor of rescuing, if possible, a fellow mortal from 
his untimely fate. After the removing of the ru- 
ins had proceeded nearly half an hour, something 
like an aperture was discovered, and one of the 
gentlemen who were in the well at the time, ad- 
dressed a few words through it to ascertain-if the 
sufferer was still living. A moment of breath- 
less anxiety succeeded—when the cheering in- 
telliger:ce was conveyed to the bye-standers that 


tural utterance. -The hopes of extricating him 
alive was a new stimulus to exertion; and from 
time to time he was still heard to speak, as they 
approached ihe place where he lay. After about 
five hours of constant exertion, his legs were dis- 
covered about twenty feet from the surface! but 
his body and head, which were about eighteen 
inches lower, were still, to all appearance, com- 
pletely buried! A large stone being now remov- 
ed, his face was discovered within an inch or two 
immediately underneath, and in a few moments 
after, the grateful task of his release was accom- 
plished. He was drawn up ina sheet in a state 
of great exhaustion and considerably bruised, 
having been in:the aw ful situation which we have 
described for upwards of five hours! On being 
‘conveyed into the house, immediste remedies for 
his more perfect restoration were successfully ap- 
plied by Dr. Coffey, who humanely attended for 
the purpose, and in less than an hour afterwards 
he was conveyed home to his now rejoicing and 
grateful family, whose feelings during the trying 
and eventful scene, it is most unnecessary to 
add, had been of the most anxious and poignant 
nature. 
_ Onexamination on the following morning, Dr. 
Coffey discovered that one of Mr. Allen’s ribs 
had been fractured, but this is :he only serious 
injury he has received ; and we confidently hope 
that a short period will restore him to the full en- 
joyment of that life which has been extended to 
him, by a merciful Providence through the hu- 
mane and praiseworthy exertions of those who 
assisted in his rescue. 
Mr. Allen is a man of about fifty years of age, 
of the middle. size, and of a stout, and athletic 
form of body—of great resolution of mind, and 
activity for his years—circumstances which con- 
tributed no doubt in a great measure to his pre- 
servation, as a man of weaker form or less reso- 
lute mind, would have sunk under the accumu- 
lated influences of terror, pain, and partial suffe- 
cation. He states that after some time he could 
distinctly bear the successjve calls of “lower the 
bucket,” and “* hoist the bucket”—that he could 
partially discover the light of the candles, and 
that Jatterly he was apprehensive that some of 
those who used the pick-axe would have inad- 
vertently struck his legs. In one irstance, when 
some short cessation of labor took place in order 
to make some arrangement with the windlass, 
when Mr. Allen imagined that tie idea of releas- 


Mr. Joseph Hamlin had deposited some | 1 


The tight which falls on them from the flaming 
‘city, as they emerge into view, is wonderfully 
managed. The back ground is an ocean of flame 
and smoke, which, besides being exquisitely de- 
lineated by the pencil, are so heightened in effect 
by their apparent progress, that one actually sees 
them with some emotion, gradually ingulphing 
the spires and domes of the mimic city. The 
whole scene is as perfect as this sublime and 
gloomy catastrophe would have been, had it been 
viewed in a Camera Obscura at the time, and on 
the spot. Motion is added to shape and colour ; 
the flame reddens and expands, and the volumes 
of smoke melt insensibly in the lurid glare which 
hangs in the sky above them, and assume its dark 
red brilliancy. Sound, also, adds its terrors and 
its charms: as the different corps defile, the mu- 
sic of their respective bands is clearly distinguisb- 
ed—and the performance would not disgrace the 
best military band ; while the peal of the alarm 
hell, the report of distant artillery, and the sound 
of explosions, mingle.in a less musical concora. 
There is so much the air of reality, that most of 
the ladies will, no doubt, be for taking measures 
for a serious retreat at the, grand discharge of 
musketry, which, as a friend of ours, who has 
seen service, assures.us is exceedingly to the life. 
If Mr. Maelzel goes on at this rate, we shall not 
be surprised to see him bring to perfection some 
of the inventions of the People of Laputa them- 
selves. Gullivar’s machine for making poetry 
will no more be a wonder. 
The view of Moscow in this panorama, is an 
accurate copy of a painting by De la Barthe, ex- 
ecuted in 1797, the engraving of which, by Eich- 
‘ler, we have seen. It is one of the best of a col- 
lection, made at the desire of the Emperor Paul 
The view is taken from the Kremlin, from the 
gallery, or rather terrace, of the Imperial Palace, 
whose buildings and towers form the fore-ground, 
beyond which is the-river Moskwa, crossed by a 
bridge. It is on this bridge, and on the quay 
leading to it, that the French army is seen defil- 
ing from right to left. The effect of the light on 
the river is not the least beautiful feature in the 
peace. Beyond the siver, the city stretches wide 
and far, with its innumerable domes and pinna- 
cles. The first artists in Paris examined with 
curiosity and pleasure the sky of this painting, 
though we cannot say much for the moon which 
gleams through the glare of the conflagration. 
Mr. Maelz+i will devote the proceedsof the 
first night’s exhibition to the use of the Dispen- 
sary. We hope this liberality on his part, will be 
met by a correspondent disposition on that of our 
citizens.—[American.]} 





‘(From the New-Orleans Mercantile Advertiser.J 
MARTIN’S HISTORY OF LOUISIANA. 


I have read the-first volume of this history with 
great pleasure—it possesses a strong interest 
for those who desire to be informed of the pro- 
gressive etepe -by which the state we.live in has 
been redeemed from:the wilderness and savages 
who possessed it. To say the reader cannot ex- 
pect amusement fron: it, is trifling and childish 
—men expect infor:nation and instruction from 
history, not the gratification of fancy and imagi- 
nation. Te suppose that the account of -the set- 
tlement of a colony, in an eninhabited country, 
will contain the saine variety of speculation as 
the history of the intrigues of politicians and 
courtiers, only betrays want of judgment. It is 
a sickly and vitiated mind which requires amuse- 
ment trom every book, whether it be a grammar 
or a novel. he account of the expedition of 
Soto, from Florida to the Mississippi; of the suc- 
ceasive advances South and West; ‘Father Mar- 
quette’s discovery of the Mississippi; La Salle 
and de Tonti’s expedition to the Illinois, and de- 
scent of the Mississippi to its mouth, by the ſorin- 
er, are subjects of great interest to the inbabit- 
ants of Louisiana. 
The fruitless attempt to‘find the Mississippi, by 
the fleet under the command of Beaujeau; the 


history of the colony landed at Biloxi, under 
Herville ; of their hardships and struggles for 
existence ; their struggles with the Indians and 
Spaniards; of the different charts granted ; the 
removal to New Biloxi; of the long and success- 
ful administration of Bienville ; of the fina! set- 
tlemer: at New-Orleans, take strong bold on the 
feelings of any man who feels identified with the 
country. The interest increases when we ar- 
rive atthe conspiracy of the Indians to overthrow 
the colony, and the massacre of the French by 


gratified an 


of cour. 


are written, and by their scarcity. 
formation which is scattered through de la Vega 


others, condensed for our use. 


which are much required. The greater part o 





ing him alive had been abandoned, ard the chill 





thechurch for its tythes; society for its prescrip- 


of despair was coming over him, when his hopes | 


almost immediately futal.. The Eagle was after- 
wards sold to Mr. Chasseur, who has stu 
and placed it in his museum, where it may how 
be seen. It is the ring tailed or Russian Eagle. 
The wings expand upwards of six feet. 
stomach was opened and found entirely empty. 
The poor little boy did not receive a scratch ; he 
was probably not aware of the danger to which 


settlement of the Bay of St. Bernard ; and the 
repeated and ineffectual endeavours, by eea and 
land, to discover the river ; the hardships suffer- 
ed by the colony, strike us with wonder in the 
improved state of navigation, and produce admi- 
ration at their perseverance, -and at the heroism, 
magnanimity and fortitude of the chief. The 


the Natchez Indians, is told in a manner to excite 
not only a mournful but deep sensibility. The 
history is carried on in this volume to the period 
when the country is taken possession of by Spain, 
in 1769. The style is simple and chaste, well 
adapted to the matter, without any meretricious 
orill placed ornament. I will venture to say 
that every man who is in search of information, 
of which i: is possessed, will find himself 

t ell repaid by a perusal of this 
history. The previous accounts of this country, 
nly reach to the period at which they 
were published, and are contained in books in- 
accessible, both by the language in which they 
It is indeed a 
matter of nu small importance to have the in- 


our population are profoundly ignorant of the 


lt is no reflection 


hing but the result of dispassionate judgemer:t. 
A LOUISIANA EMIGRAST. 





SINGULAR OCCURRENCE. 
The Quebec Gazette givea the following ac- 


Two boys, one seven, 


n an adjoining field, trying to reap while their 
The 


The bold little fellow defended 
himself against his fierce antagonist with the 
sickle he had very fortunately iu his hand, and 
when the bird rushed upon him he struck at it. 
The sickle entered under the left wing, and the 
blow having been given strongly, went through 
the ribs, aud passing through the liver, proved 


Its 


he was exposed. Had the eagle seized him, its 
talons which are of uncommon strength, and 
about an inch and half long, must have laceratecd 
him dreadfully. There is litle doubt, without 
the bird was much weakened by hunger, that a 
blow or two from its beak would have torn out 
his eyes, and with the instinct peculiar to birds 
of prey, broken in a moment the thin parts of the 
skull about the eye, and almost instantly destroy- 
ed his life. 

Several Engles of this species, breed in the 
high Canes about-Cap Tourmente, below St. 
Joachim. In the full they feed chiefly upon sea 
fowl and the carcasses of fish. In the summer 
months they are very destructive to poultry, of- 
ten carrying off a large turkey or goose in their 
claws, from the barn doors. The present is the 
first well authenticated instance of their attack- 
ing children in this country, which has come to 
our knowledge. 





. [From the Berkshire American.] 

RIDDLE. 
it moves with the planets and rolls with the earth, 
It haunts every grove and frequents ev’ry hearth ; 
In the vallies it livez, with the ocean it roars, 
It swims with the whale, with the eagle it soars ; 
In love and in hatred it equally shares, 
It brightens with pleasure and saddens with vares ; 
Without it no friendship is ever sincere, 
And pity without it sheds never a tear: 
Without it not even the wild deer is fleet, 


GAYLORD'S AMERICAN STROP 


is periectly flat and at the same time elastic, te 
formed upon the plan of J. Rodgers & Sons and Joba 


Barber’s English Strops, which are considered 
Artists as the only kiads made upou the true an 
ple. 


, Fiat, one of our best practical Chemists) is s 
powerful to give a keen edge to any instrumest thar 
does not require grinding. 


chasers. 


Warehouse, No. 33, Broad-street : 


— —— 


For sale, wholesule and retail. by Mon a. & 
_ popular medicine, so long kept from ie 


tion of the Froprictor, has by its intriasic 
without those adventitious aide which give 
tosome of the prevailing nostrums of the 
tended its reputation th ry 
New-York and Philadelphia, and will soon be iat, 
duced into the Southern States. 


tried by a large number of persons, and ce 

from Reuben Colby, Esq. a magistrate of Heb 

was himself cured by taking one bottle and a 

of John Whipple, Esq. Attorney at Law, of H 

ton, N. H. whose child was cured; of a 

Esq. of Conc.«d, who states the cure o 

Sewall, a young man in his employment ; and 
Andrew Buntin, of Alleastown, who cei tifies te i 
own cure when 19 years of age, have — 
given to the public, and the testimony of diverts 
ers may be seen by calling on the subscribers. . 


Mos. 
nus & Farmer, and by Marsarp & ee 
ton ; and at retail by R. Read, Amherst ; S. 

drick, and |. Spalding, Dunstable ; G. W. F. Mela, 
Dover; Dr. Charles A. Going, Lancaster, N. 
Moses Nichols, Haverhill, Mass. ; Ge Ww. 
Montpelier, Vt.; C. >palding, Hallowell ; Ebensap 
Fuller, Au 


1. Poor, Belfast ; 
Warren, Fryeburg; Merrill & Mitchell, Portlasd; 
Heaory H. Silvester, Charlestown 
Farmer & Brown, Editors of the Hingham Gazette. 


a 





= — — PASTE. 
$ STROP will be found ior t 
hitherto eiusestieniaiaell he the United — 


States, 


‘The Cnemicac Paste (the production of Mr, 


(RP A liberal discount made to wholesale pe. 


Sold wholesale by LEMUEL BLAKE, at his Paper 
vind may be had of 

O. C. Greenleaf, James W. Burditt, 

S. H. Parker, Josiah Loring, 
Heury Hooper, Munroe & Francis, 


B. Loring & Co. Cettons & Barnard, 
Bowles & Dearborn, Isaac W. G 
James Hunt, Welles & Geistoa, . 
Hunt & Stimpson, John Marsh, 


Wait, Green & Co. David Felt & Co, 
John Freeman, Thomas Wells, 
W. W. Wheildon & Co. Charlestown. 

J. R. Buffum, Salem. 

Childs & Sparhawk, Purtemouth. 

James Adaus, Jr. Portland. 
July 27. 
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BROWNS DROPS FOR FITS, 
F 

Concord, N. H. — 

knowledge of the public, by the secluded alge. 

value, and 

—R 

@.- 


roughout New. 


Its efficacy for various descriptions of Fits has tem 


MORRIL & FARMER, 
Concord, N. H. July 20, 1827. 


Said Drops are sold wholesale and retail by 


gusta ; John Wilkinson, Bath, Me. ; W.8 
Asa Barton, Paris, Me. ; Bradley & 


N.H.; andy 


July 27. eowSt * 





Nor wormwood is bitter, nor honey is eweet : 
Without it two Christians can never agree, 

Nor ladies without: it take coffee or tea. 

It dwells in each med’cine and ends each disease, 
And helps the physician to half of his fees ; 

Tis seen in the glance of the fair maiden’s eye, 
And‘ teaches the heart-broken swain how to die : 
It flies from the haughty and dwells with the meek, 
The strong it avoids, but deserts not the weak : 

It lives with tne honest, but ends with the knave, 
And abounds with the freeman more than the slave. 
°Tis wrapt with the pocts, "tis wise with the sages, 
And even is veraed in the learniig of ages : 
Without it not even a bubble is seen, 

‘It flits with the insect, and flaunts with the queen : 
It chirps with the cricket, it coos with the dove, 
And sings witi the seraphs in bright realms above. 





Literary. We have received a copy of anew 
octavo work, now on sale at the Messrs. Carvill’s, 
entitled Free Man’s Companion ;” and on a 
cursory examination, we find that its purpose is 
to expose, in brief chapters upon each head, the 
abuses, or supposed abuses, of civil society as it 
now exists, especially in our own country. The 
plan is not new, but the execution is altogether 
original. 
he author is undoubtedly a shrewd observer 
of men and things, and tells very many truths ; 
mixed up, however, with not a little prejusice 
and error. Under the jatter heads, we place all 
that he has said (comprising most of the cant of 
the times) against the newspaper press, the gen- 
tlemen of the long rube, the Court of Chancery, 
independence of the judges—and upon other 
matters “too numerous to mention.” These 
faults, nevertheless, are more than counterbal- 
anced by the sagacity with wrich numerous pre- 
valent follies and mischiefs are detected, the buld- 
ness with which they are denounced, and the 
vast deal of good sense scattered throughout the | 
book. The style—adapted to the nature and ob- 
ject of the compilation—is plain, perspicuous, 
and forcible. On the whole, itis a publication 
quite curious and certainly unique, at this day ; 
and is entitled, from the aggregate of merit in its 
pages, to becume popular, as it will certainly be 
useful.—[N. York Statesman.] 


Cravars. Sterne, in hisSentimental Journey, 
remarks that “ the French conceive, better than 
they combine,” which is indeed true ; but it is 
not thence to be inferred that they do nit com- 
bine tolerable well, natwithstanding. The con- 
trary is the fact. Witness Cuvier’s theories, 
Vielle’z politics, Ude’s cookery, Monsieur Co- 
lombin’s cosmetics, and Madame, Boquet’s 
fashions. But if the point had been doubtful be- 
fore, it ia settled now ; for, a book has been jaib- 
lished in Paris entitled : “ The art of putting on a 
cravat in thirty-four different ways, with the 
author's portrait,” which latter, by the way, is no 
doubt adorned with a neckcloth in his very best 
style. Now, if this work does not display a 
talent at combination, we know nothing of the 
matter. Quere—V’ou!d nota translation be in 
request among our own Chevaliers des modes ?— 
Cravat tying has hitherto been oneof the most 
mysterious of all arts; more difficult to learn 
than the interpretation of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, and harder to execute than to rival the 
carteons of Raphael. Its perpiexities set genius 
and sleight of hand equally at defiance. Gen- 
tlemen who are comme il faut at every thing else, 
are provokingly puzzled in this most important 
affair. We have known young blades that aspire 
to lead in matters of taste, and who make them- 
selves almost rank with civet and musk, to throw 
aside in 4 petat least a half dozen pieces, fresh 
from the bureau, which they have tortured to 


only beeause they found their beau ideal to be 
out of the reach of their practical skill. And, 
badinage apart, what contrit.utes more to a finish 
of bust and a dignity of presence, than a cravat 
suited to the neck with tact and grace? We re- 
f} peatthat the new author on Cravats is likely to 


has had the advautage of repeated aad successfal ex- 


periments, by physicians of the first respectability ia 
this city, «nd is confidently brought before the peblis 
as a remedy ia no respect inferior to any which bave © 
been off-red for the purpore. 
employed much of Dr. Chambers’s, and hav witaem 
ed the operation of this, in several jastances, 

pressed his prcterence for their 
have been politely favored with 
cate from Dr. J. B. Flint, of this city. 


nessed the operation aad effect of yoar medicine & 
the cure of intemperance, in several cases, and a 
very willing at your request, to state, that it has ges 
erally produced a decided aversion to ardent 

in those who had previously been excessively fond @ 
them ; 
been improved by its operation, and that, ia my opi 
ion, it is a sate, salutary, and commendable 
Cine, for the purpose for which it is designed. 


Chambers’s powders. 
made by Ree: & Howard of this city, a principal 
gredient of which, I suspect to be of a ch 
which i- more universally disgusting, than are aay c 
the ingredients in Chambers’s powders # of, at leat, 
that this is + more prevailing ingredient in Reed! 
Howards, thin in the New-York preparation. 
* cure for intemperance,” | therefore, decidedly p> 
fer to that ef Chambers’s. 


over street, at the bead of Elm-street, Boston. 

$2,50. 

12, Bowdoin Row, Court-st.; of JOHN J. BRO 

Washington-street, near bov!ston Market, and © 

EBENEZER WIGHT, Milk-street. 
tf 


town, Mass. Ask for Gould’s Sponge Blackinag, @ 
you wish to Le particular. All Oden, peastanlioater 


1 » | suit their fancy, in vain ; and to retain a seventh 
Charlevoix, De Tonti, Hennepin, La Harpe, and 
; Book-writing is 
certainly not profitable einployment in Louisiana, 
and we are obliged to any man who has labour 
and industry enough to compose those works 


CURE FOR INTEMPERANCE. 


EE & HOW:RD have succeeded in preperieg 
a Medici for the cure of lotempetance. 





A gentlemaa who has 


reparation. 
e following 


ba 


Messrs Reed & Howard,—Gentlemen—| have wh 


that the health of the patierts has uniformly 


JOSHUA B. FLINT. 


Your friend, 
Boston, July 11th, 1827. 


Extract from Rev. Dr. Tuckerman’s Report. _ 
I have administered a considerable oumber @. 
But a preparation has bess 


For sale by REED & HOWARD, No.44, U 







It may aiso be obtained of A. T. LOWE, 


Sept. 28. 
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A. GOULD eo 
H* removed to the first house north of the Day 
tist Meeting House, in Charlestown, 
occupied by H. Jackson, and has placed his 
BLACKING tor the accommodation of his 
at the following places, viz. S:iae Pierc~, & Ce. 
street—Josiah Hayden, and E. Knowlton & Co. 
Market-street-—E. W. Bazter, ——— 
Francis Lincoln, near the head of India Whad 
O¢7-Prepared aud signed by A. GOULD, Chatto 


tended to. 
May 11. ep ly. ‘ 
(G BANK NOTES ON INTEREST 
OTES on the CITY BANK, beariog i 
ma: be had on application to the Cashie® 
April 29. tf 
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BOSTON. i 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY EVENING, oa 


JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, ~ 
CONGRESS-STREET. & 
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TERMS. THREE DOLLARS » year, peysole se — 82 
scribers not payimt mn advance, of whbholding payment, OE 
are presented, wil: be charged at the rate of THREE sé 
AND FIFTY CENTS. No paper discontioved bet ‘YO 4 
the subscriher or at the decision of the proprietur. ‘ 
the qua.ter must pay ONE DOLLAR 1 quarter in sdvese® 





AGESTS. 

New-York, R. P. Bcsu, No. 20, Wali ·a arect 
Philadelphia, WiRLIau Bapesa, 
Baltinore, Md. Wittiam Pontes. 
Natchez, Mi. Cuanres W. Bassitt- 
Portsmouth, Caitps & Seaaseawe- 
Portland, Me. Baaset Perens. 

Exeter, N. H. J. Buacer, Postmaster. 
Windsor, Vermont, Farogasce Perrss. | 
Newburyport, Maas. M. Loan, Postmaster. 





become popular—if no where else at any rate 





details of this portion of the Union: and. asa 


among all dandies in distress.—!fhid.1 


Medfield, Mass. Cuanies Ontos, Pi mel. 
Providence, R. 1. Mantis Rosissos, 
' Westninster Row. 
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